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Address Delivered February 17, 1914 at the 
Dedication of the Building of the Histor- 
ical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


By JOHN N. BoucHer, Greensburg, Pa. 


I cannot but feel and say to you that you have done 
me a great honor in asking me here to participate in the 
house-warming of this magnificent little temple which the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has construct- 
ed as its home. You could not have selected a more ap- 
propriate day for its opening, the 160th anniversary of the 
day on which Ensigns Trent and Ward, with their little 
handful of forty backwoodsmen, began to build the fort at 
the fork of the Ohio, and began what proved to be the first 
permanent occupation of civilized mankind of Southwestern 
Pennsylvania. I have thought, indeed, that the expulsion 
of Ward from the building of this little fort, and not the 
battle of Jumonville which occurred a few weeks later, 
should be regarded as the beginning of the French and In- 
dian War; but, be that as it may, February 17th is certainly 
one of the most important anniversaries of the Southwest. 

The duty and main object of a historical society, as I 
understand it, is to preserve the early history and the an- 
tiquities of the community. In this spirit, we, in South- 
western Pennsylvania, have always been lax. If I were 
asked to suggest to you the work on your part which will 
most improve our community intellectually, and strengthen 
your society, I would say that it would be to inculcate in | 
the rising generation what I may call the Bostonian or New | 
England spirit. All of you, perhaps, have visited the city | 
of Boston which, not without reason, regards itself as the ' 
intellectual hub of America. Now, you will remember that 
in all the community around and about Boston, the 
patriotic people have preserved their history with monu- 
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ments, markers or mementoes of the occurrences of the last 
three centuries. Not only that, but the same spirit which 
induced the people to commemorate these events brought up 
a race of poets and literary men who have written up, and 
indeed magnified, their prominent and interesting points in 
history and have made them household words in New Eng- 
land or of the whole country. This spirit I would have en- 
gendered here in Southwestern Pennsylvania. It, and not 
its wealth, has made Boston the most noted city, in some 
respects, in America. And yet, we in Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, particularly this point here at the fork of the 
Ohio, have more genuine history, I am almost constrained 
to say, than any other section of the Union. Can you tell 
me of any other point, to contend for the possession of 
which, two mighty armies crossed the Atlantic Ocean and 
hewed their way from the seaboard three hundred miles 
through a trackless wilderness and over three ranges of 
mountains, and in a day when such a journey required al- 
most a year’s time? Can any city produce a more remark- 
able building than the old blockhouse built by Henry Bou- 
quet, the greatest Indian fighter America ever produced, 
and built on a site, mark you, that George Washington 
himself marked out of the primeval forest. 

This old blockhouse, by the way, seems to be no less 
important in its modern than in early history. A few years 
ago, the greatest corporation in the United States concluded 
to tear it down or remove it to another section, and we men 
in Southwestern Pennsylvania had so little of that patriotic 
spirit of which I have spoken as predominating in New 
England, that we stood by without raising our hands to 
prevent it. The contest against this great corporation was 
taken up by a few noble women of Pittsburgh who, almost 
single-handed and alone, waged the battle and won the vic- 
tory and preserved this memento of former days on its 
original site, and made it almost the only tangible piece of 
property in the world which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company wanted and did not get. Can you imagine what 
the cultured men of Boston would have done if, a few years 
ago, the Hartford and New Haven Railroad had attempted 
to tear Faneuil Hall from its old foundation and place it in 
another part of the city? All honor to the good women of 
Pittsburgh, and I verily believe that but for the spirit en- 
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gendered by that movement on their part, this building 
would not yet be constructed. 

We are lax in many things in that line in South- 
western Pennsylvania. We pay so little attention to our 
early history, being, perhaps, so busy with what we call 
more important duties, that we sometimes forget that we 
have a history more glorious even than many of the eastern 
sections which are more noted historically than ours. The 
very nature and manner of our early settlements, advanc- 
ing as they did from the seaboard westward, was probably 
the cause of this. We have been so migratory in America— 
one generation inhabiting a section east of the mountains, 
the next moving west of them and becoming a new people, 
the following generation settling still farther westward, 
and each succeeding settlement forgetting what they had 
left behind, but making a new history of their own. They 
may be pardoned for that, for the difficult means of travel 
and communication with the parent settlements may have 
been the cause of it in the past. If you go into any part 
of Southwestern Pennsylvania, or into Pittsburgh, and ask 
every English-speaking man whom you meet, why the old 
blockhouse was built, or what was the stratagem by which 
Bouquet defeated the Indians at Bushy Run and saved Pitts- 
burgh and Southwestern Pennsylvania from devastation 
and war, an event which even Parkman, the Boston his- 
torian, was compelled to write of as the most remarkable 
victory ever won over the American Indians, if you will 
put these questions to every man you meet in all our sec- 
tion, not one man in one hundred will be able to give you 
anything like an intelligent answer. Now, I take it to be 
the duty of this Historical Society, and all other patriotic 
societies of a kindred character, to try to instill into the 
rising generation a spirit that will prompt them to learn of 
and to appreciate these important incidents in our history. 

Washington was most intimately connected in early 
life with Southwestern Pennsylvania. It was he, as I said, 
who selected this point as a fort. It was on his way here 
with Braddock’s army that he came in contact for the first 
time with the drilled troops of Europe and with the first 
modern artillery in the New World, and it was here that he 
received his first practical military training. It was near 
this that he, as Colonel, first took charge of a battalion, and 
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he gave several years of his life to wrest this country from 
the French and to implant the English-speaking people who 
have since built up one of the busiest, wealthiest and most 
powerful cities in the world. His achievements in after 
life and the benefits which he wrought out for the human 
family were such that a monument may be erected to his 
memory with propriety anywhere in the United States. But 
there is no community, save one, whose right to call him its 
special benefactor and to preserve and revere his name for 
all time is equal to Southwestern Pennsylvania; yet the 
stranger in this country or within your gates sees scarcely 
a monument or a tablet of bronze to emphasize his early 
connection with this locality. 

You have honored the name of the brave but unfor- 
tunate General Edward Braddock, who gave his life to 
teach the English race the enormous task they had before 
them in order to supplant the French at the fork of the 
Ohio, by giving his name to the very important part of your 
city. The city of Pittsburgh itself, as was most eloquently 
said long ago by the historian Bancroft, “will stand at the 
gateway of the west as a monument to the integrity and 
friendship of William Pitt as long as the Monongahela and 
Allegheny shall flow to form the Ohio and as long as the 
English tongue shall be the language of freedom in the 
boundless valley which their waters traverse’. That is all 
well and good, but how about General John Forbes who, 
amid the falling snows of that chilly November, in 1758, 
gave your city the name of which it is now so justly proud. 
Forbes and Bouquet did more for Western Pennsylvania, 
and Pittsburgh in particular, than any other men of that 
period. The former, by sheer strength of his iron will, 
forced his army through the gloomy wilderness and, though 
debilitated by disease, succeeded on the way in bringing 
about a treaty with the Indians, by reason of which, the 
French Fort was surrendered to him without a contest. 
The Forbes’ campaign and the road which he built from the 
well settled east opened up the great west which has since 
been settled by the thriftiest people in America. It was 
Forbes who broke up the long standing alliance between 
the French and Indians and who consequently did more 
than any other to save Western Pennsylvania from the 
tomahawk and the scalping knife. 
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Henry Bouquet is no less entitled to be remembered by 
our people. He shared with Forbes and Washington in 
the glory of the expulsion of the French and in the opening 
up of the West. His march to the relief of the starving 
fortress, in Pontiac’s Conspiracy in 1763, must always be 
considered as one of the most marvelous in our history. “In 
the wilderness before him”, says Parkman, “lay the bleach 
ing bones of Braddock’s dead, outnumbering by far the 
soldiers of his own army.” Washington himself prophe- 
sied that Bouquet’s army would never reach the Ohio. The 
battle of Bushy Run was but an incident to the march bear- 
ing relief to Pittsburgh and to the West, but, taken as a 
whole, it is without a parallel in the annals of our usually 
unfortunate warfare with the American Indians. These 
efforts in behalf of our people were put forth by men born 
in foreign lands, the latter of whom sleeps, perhaps, in our 
territory but in an unknown grave. Bouquet was brave 
enough to perform these services for the benefit of Pitts- 
burgh and the surrounding community. Monuments or 
tablets to these names, even though in tardy recognition 
of their service, would show that we, of this generation, 
appreciate the hardships which they endured and the heroic 
efforts put forth to found and nurture the civilization, the 
industry and the culture of Southwestern Pennsylvania. 
They would bear down to future generations of unborn 
Pittsburghers and to all the world an enduring evidence of 
the patriotic spirit of our present generation. 

And if we cannot boast that the French and Indian 
War began here, at Pittsburgh, we can at least claim that 
the forced surrender of Ensign Ward, the battle in which 
Jumonville was killed and the battle at Fort Necessity, all 
of which came closely together and which belong, at all 
events, to Southwestern Pennsylvania, were the first steps, 
the beginning of that long strife which for nine years em- 
broiled four great nations in battle and which, in the end, 
resulted so favorably to the English; that war which so 
shaped the destinies of our struggling American colonies, 
that in a few years they surpassed in dominion and power, 
the empire of Louis the Fifteenth and unitedly compelled 
the representative of George the Third to surrender his 
sword to Washington at Yorktown. 

I mention these things, not certainly as points in our 
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history which will be new to this intelligent audience, but 
to refresh in your memories the fact that we have more 
important history than most sections and that to preserve 
it and to teach it to the coming generations is one of the 
great works that should be performed by the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. I know of nothing which 
the city of Pittsburgh has earnestly attempted to do that it 
did not succeed in. I know that you have the culture and 
the energy to make your society grow and live for all time, 
and become the parents of similar societies all over Western 
Pennsylvania. I trust that it may one day become a fair 
rival to the great Historical Society in Philadelphia. 











Diary of a Pennsylvania Volunteer in the 
Mexican War 


Edited by JAMES K. GREER* 


INTRODUCTION 


The Non-Commissioned officer of any wartime per- 
sonnel is hardly in a position to judge of the general con- 
duct or course of battle, yet his narrative has its interest 
and perchance a value of its own sort. The following ac- 
count of the enlistment of a volunteer in the Mexican War 
and of his voyage to Mexico and his experiences in the 
march from the coast to Mexico City, which was climaxed 
with the capture of the Capitol of Mexico, shows phases of 
the march of Scott’s men, seen from the point of view of 
the’individual campaigner and, as such, has an interest dif- 
ferent from the many occurences of various recorded ac- 
counts. 


James Skelly, the writer of this diary, was born in 
Cambria County, Pennsylvania, in 1823. He was one of 
the two older sons of John Skelly, Sr., and Mary (McGough) 
Skelly, who lived on a farm two miles north of Wilmore. 
Prior to re-enlisting in the Cambria Guards, he taught the 
Settlemyer schools for at least one term. He was enrolled 
December 11, 1846, at Ebensborough, for the war; was 
mustered in with the company January 4, 1847, at Pitts- 
burgh, as a Corpora!; was promoted to sergeant in Septem- 
ber or October 1847, and was mustered out with the com- 
pany July 14, 1848, at Pittsburgh, as sergeant. After 
being discharged from the army, he married Miss Susan 
Singer of Jackson Township and subsequently went to Kan- 
sas where he engaged in farming. 


He had several children, but of their history, and, also, 
that of the remaining days of his life, accurate information 
was not available. The original of this diary is owned by 
a great grand-daughter, Mrs. John Oliver, of Belton, Texas. 


*Professor of American History, Howard College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 
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James Skelly 


James Skelly of Summerhill Township Cambria County 
Penn. left Ebensburg '! Jany 2, 1847 with the Cambria 
Guards for Mexico—and reached Blairsville on the same 
day 

And left Blairsville on the 3rd and on the same day 
reached Murraysville in Westmorland County 


left Murraysville on the fourth and reached Pittsburgh 
on the same day and was mustered into the Service of the 
United States on the same day 


On Jan. 5th A D 1847 was mustered into the Service of 
the United States destined for the War in Mexico and in- 
spected on the same day and our names and ages Entered 
[.] on the 6th day of the same month we elected our Regi- 
mental officers one Colonal one Lieutenant Colonal and 
Major.. Wm B Roberts ? for [of] Fayette * Colonal [,] 
John W Geary of the American Highlanders [Lieutenant 
Colonel] William Brindle [,] Lycoming, ¢ Major [.] on the 
7th. [we] received orders to be ready to march again Sat- 
urday 10, O’clock 

On Friday the 8th we made all necessary arrangements 
to march again the time designated 

And on Saturday the 9th day of January, we Embarked 
on the Steam boat Wisconcen for New Orleans [.] on Sun- 
day 10th at 6 O’clock we Landed in Cincinnatia on Munday 
morning arrived at Louisville about 5 o’clock it being the 
llth day of the same month as above mentioned 

On Tuesday 12th. day at a quarter past 3 we Entered 
the Mississippi River at the mouth of the Ohio [.] Some 
8 or 10 miles bellow we stoped to take wood where some 
15 or 20 men violated orders by going ashore— 

On the 13th there was a Court Martial heald and [the 
accused] Sentenced to stand for the term of Two days and 
Six hours on and six off Sergent Cline lost his command for 
24 hours — 

On Friday the 15th landed at Baton Rouge where our 
arms were unmasked and conveyed to the Bar[ra]cks and 
Inspected and reloaded 

On Friday 16th day of Jan. we landed at Orleans and 
anchored in the river over the night. 
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the next morning we moved down the river about 5 
miles where we landed layed out over night without tents 
in a shed along side the Mississippi River 

On Sunday we Received our tents 

the Cambria [Guards] arrived on Monday about 2 
o’clock afternoon 

On Tuesday was in the city of New Orleans where we 
saw about 1500 ships anchored along the warfs— 

Rained on Wednesday on the previous [afternoon?] 
one of the rangers were shot in the city by a girl he was in 
company with— 

On Thursday was cold Friday was cold also Number of 
letters writing since left Pittsburgh 1 to Wm Palmer to 
John Skelly and one to John Skelly Jr one to John Astor 

Saturday was cloudey and about 8 O’clock at night com- 
menced Raining which overflowed the camp ground by day- 
light on Sunday morning to the depth of from 5 in to 2 feet 
—on find[ing] our tents in water Some of the men went 
[to] the city to seek shelter while some repaired to the bank 
of the Mississippi and struck up fires to drie themselves— 
On the same day we Embarked on board the General Veazie 
on Monday we received new supplies of provisions—On 
Tuesday it Rained Wednesday clear and dry so as to enable 
us to drie our Tents so as to be ready to start on the fol- 
lowing day For Point Is[a]bell in Texas—Thursday was 
our day designated for our departure on board the General 
Veazie but owing to the Rain and [sic] we were Prohib- 
ited—on Friday 29th we departed for Mexico on Board the 
Gen. Veazie— 

Saturday 30th was clear and was anchored in the 
Mississippi all day—Sunday Morning was clear we lifted 
anchor and was Toed across the Bar into the Gulf and our 
boys were all in good spirits—it being the 31st day of the 
month— 

Monday Feb. 1st 1847 Fair winds all well Tuesday 2nd. 
Gulf Rough. Sea sickness now appeared this night a storm. 

Wednesday Morning of 3rd. perfect Gale Thursday 4th 
fair winds Sea sickness disapearing 

Friday 5th. Gentle Brieze 

Saturday 6th. Nearly becalmed 

Sunday 7th. in sight of land opposite Rockcovered [?] 
Bar of Santandee [Rio Santander] beca[l]med 90 miles 
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N. E. of Tampico min all recovering 

Monday 8th. Tuesday of 10th. > another storm some 
are sick, a fair wind Unfavorable—Small pox aboard 

Thursday llth. Friday 12th. winds still Unfavorable 

Saturday 13th. Sailing Not seen the Sun for several 
days, dont know where-abouts.—a Grate deal of [grum- 
bling ?] among the men Officers intend to land at the first 
oppurtunity—Sunday 14th. The sun made her appearance 
revival of our spirits vessel crosed our bow Buiscuit 
stolen § Monday 15th. off Tampico all anxious for a sight 
of land Evening stood out to sea— 

Tu[e]sday 16th. made land aganst evening [sun?] but 
put to [sea] again—one of the sailors choked the first mate 
who had stollen a barrel of our crackers—Wednesday 17th. 
made sail for Lobez [Lobos] a small island 60 miles S of 
Tampico Thursday 18th. arrived at our destined 10 A. M. 
[sic] 18 vessels anchored off the Island Amongst which is 
[a] man of war the Ballance of 1007 is expected within 
one week which are to be Rendevouze here a few weeks and 
then sail for Vera Cruize. The Island of Lobez [Lobos] is 
situated about 8 miles off mainland. It is about 3 miles in 
circumference quite romantic in appearance. Its surface 
uneven wooded and the tents has the appearance of an In- 
dian Vilage 

Friday 19th. made every preparation to go shore but 
we are desappointed and were compeled to take bunks back 
to there place 

Saturday 20th. This day was directed to ship clean- 
ing and fighting of 4 [soldiers]. all sullen and put under 
quarteen [quarantine] for 10 days. 

Sunday, 21st. A squall last night Blown from our an- 
chorage 1 mile waiting for Scott sent for him on the 19th. 
Another case of small pox reported Wm. Ivory still low 1 two 
or three thousand Mexicans are said to be on Mainland op- 
posite the Island Allso a force of several thousand (6) 
marching of[f] to attack Tampico. 

Fourten fires announced the arrival of Gen. Scott 

Monday 22 Sea rough for [sailing] 10 more ships ar- 
rived today. Tuesday fine day prospects of effecting a 
shore in two or three days—Still in good health—Received 
orders No. 21 & 20, from Scott camp—Inspected on 23 day 
of month 24th. 25th. aran[g]ed [?] on with[in] the readeo 
[?] of shore—[sic] 
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Friday 26th. This day all exseitement from nigle[c]t 
or some criminal [carelessness] of our Rigemental Of- 
ficers[.] Scott heared for the first time that we were not 
on shore—Several new cases of small pox has appeared. A 
petition has been drawn up and handed our officers request- 
ing them to make a correct statement of our case to Gen 
Seott & c. 

Sunday *—the 27th. wrote a letter to Father in Penn- 
sylvania and sent it off on Sunday—28 [.] on Sunday 28th. 
Several U. S. State officers came on bord. U.S. State sur- 
geons reported the ship alive with small pox 

Promise of shore tomorrow [.] March 1st Monday, No 
shore tomorrow is the day. Massachusetts steamship with 
Gen. Scott on board weighed anchor and sailfed] for 
Tampico * [with] all the ships [except] the Veazie upon 
which there a rained a sullen silence the band now struck 
up which raised the spirits of the men 

Wednesday 3rd. this day thank God we did get on the 
Island and washed our blankets and tents 

Thursday 4th. day I tried my hand at washing washed 
one pair of drawers and dirty shirt By and [an] arrival [of 
a] Schooner from Tampico bring|ing] news of Battle at 
Saltillo between Gen Taylor & Santana [Santa Anna] Taylor 
victorious 6000 Mexicans killed and only 500 Americans 
kiled in all after four day fighting By and arrival on the 
same day March 21st. Gen Scott landed and taken Alva- 
rado }° with the loss of one man wounded cut off water and 
communications from the Castle of San Juan dee-alloa 
{San Juan d’ Ulloa] 

Alarm in camp on Sunday night 21st. by one of the 
sentinels by and arrival of schooner from Veria Cruiez 
[Vera Cruz] brings news of Bombarding of the city com- 
menced [.] on the 2[1]st. also report of two more engage- 
mnts in the nabourhood of Saltillo between Gen. Taylor and 
the Mexicans— 

Thursday 9th. April 
on the Island of Lobos we struct our tents and embarked 
on the ship Gen Veazie and emediatily set sail for Vera 
Cruize—on Sunday morning 12th. was hailed by a sloop 
of war from which we received information of the City of 
Vera-Cruize and the castles of San Juan dee-aloa being 
taking by the Americans about 4 o’clock P. M. Landed at 
Vera-Cruize and anchored opposite City and Castle 
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Col Geary went ashore and brought a true account of the 
Battle which commenced on the 8th. & lasted till on the 
9th. after seventy hours Bombarding of the castle and 
city the Mexicans surrendered to the Americans ™ The 
stripes and Stars are now in triumph waving over the castle 
of San Ju-an dee-aholoa The loss sustained by the Mexi- 
cans amounted to about 8 or 10,00 while that of the Amer- 
icans was only 28 killed on Monday 13th. we disembarked 
& pitched our tents. 

Gen. Worth was appointed Governor of Vera Cruize 
Reccived letter from from [sic] Father on the 12th. April 
answered it on the 13th. of the same month— 

On Saturday 17th. about 5 o-clock packed knapsacks 

and left Vera-Cruiz and encamped about four miles that 
night at a bridge—on Sunday 18th. we was detailed as a 
Rear Guard by Gen Quitman of Public Stors maid about 
four miles to a bridge where we encamped for the night. Left 
early next morning Every thing saw flocks of Parrotts 
distance made 10 miles Tu[e]sday 20 was wakened by 
chears of the Battle Cerror-Gorda—[Cerro Gordo] 
In the morning to [ok]up the line of march and reached 
the. National Bridge 21st. this day marched 21 miles 
pased several streams and mountains and encamped within 
four miles of the Battle Ground on the 22 took up our 
march for the day and encamped within six miles of Jalapa 
at the Barracks [.] on the 23rd. took the line of march and 
arrived in camp about 3 miles distant from Jalapa—on the 
25th. Received letter from Father answered it on the 26th. 
Wrote to John [Skelly] on the 27th. On Thursday 6th 
May by order of Gen Scott was designated as a Garrison 
for Jalapa—Marched in and took possession on the same 
day and quartered in the Barracks— 

Wrote letter to Joseph A Dimond 17th. May 

May 18th. wrote to Edward Glass—wrote Elisha Plum- 
mer the 22nd. May— 

Monday 14th. June Rec’vd order to march to Cerro 
Gordo for the purpose meating Gen, Kaidwaledar [Cad- 
wallader] 

orders was countermanded—on the 15th. Train arived 
in town and Brought a large mail—on 15th. June received 
a letter from John Saster on Wednesday 17th. took up 
the line of march from Jalapa '* for Perote and encamped 
at the 3 mile encampment for the night— 
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left for Perote on the 19th.—on the 20th. had an en- 
gagement with 2000 Mexican Lanciers—on the 2\1st. ar- 
rived at Perote— 

Left Perote on 29th. made Tissyalahalico [Tlascala} 
on same day—Left on the 4th. of July arrived at [La] 
Puebla on the 8th. day of July 

Visited the Pyramaids of Chuluila [Cholula] on Tues- 
day 27th. July A D 1847 

August 5th. wrote to a letter to Father [sic]— 

Took up the line March from Puebla on Sunday 8th. day of 
August arrived at St. Augustin [San Augustine de las 
Cuevas] on the 19th. The Battle of Mexico fought on the 
19th. and 20th. of August A D 1847— 

Wrote a Letter to Father from St-Augustin on the 
27th. A D 1847 

Sept. 8th. A D 1847 


Left St. Augustin for the city of Mexico and encamped 
eight miles from St. Augustin [for] the night— 

Left St. Angels [St. Angel] on the 11th. Reached 
Tacubya |Tacubaya] on the 12th. Sept. A D 1847—Ordered 
to charge at 9 Oclock and in and hour and half the Stars 
and Stripes were over the Castle of Chepultepec and fought 
our way up to gate of the city. © remained there over 
night Sept. 13th. 1847 Thursday 14th. A. D. 1847 

Flag of Truice came to General Quitman informing 
him that the [Mexican] soldiers had left city 

Marched to the citadel and remained in quarters 

Sept. 15th. A D 1847, 

Remainded in quarters the Firing continued all day 

Sept. 17th. 1847 

Quartered in the Musem being under a Safe Guard 
the violation of which is death— 

Removed quarters to a large building situated in the 
Southern part of the city in the Road leading to the Gate 
of San-Antona [San Antonia] formally occupied as a Tobac- 
co Factory, on 21st. Sept. A D 1847— 

Nov. 15th. 1847 Mexico City mail arrived hear from 
Vera-Cruz Bringing numrous Letters for the troops 

Mexico City December 18th. 1847 orders was read on 


dress Parade stating that we was to March to Tucubya on 
the following day 
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Mexico City Dec. 19th. 1847 [.] Sunday about 10 


Oclock took up the march for San Angels where we was 
quartered in the Convent of de San Angelis— 


1. 


[Here the diary ends. ] 


County seat of Cambria County, Penn. 


2. Colonel W. B. Roberts commanded the 2d Regt. Pennsylvania 


17. 


Volunteers, numbering 1055 (foot). 


. Fayette City, Fayette County, Penn. 


Lycoming, Lycoming County, Penn. 
The 9th. 


. See entry of the following Tuesday—the 16th. 
. When concentrated at the Isle of Lobos, Scott’s army numbered 


approximately fourteen thousand men. 


. Evidently Saturday is intended. 

. The advance was Pt. Lisardo. 

. About three miles from Vera Cruz. 

. The regular siege of the city continued from the 9th. to the 27th. 


of March. 


. (for the time) | 
. Situated about mid-way between Vera Cruz and Jalapa. 


eneral Scott had advanced from Puebla and the garrison was 
broken up, as the army was not strong enough to spare such a 
detachment. Perote was to be made a depot and the line of 
communication was left undefended. 


. General Scott had entered Pueblo on the 15th. day of May. 
. Scott had granted an armistice and had also twice delayed his 


advance on the capital because of Trist’s presence with his 
policy of “conquering a peace.” Meanwhile, the force Skelly 
was with had arrived. 

Probably similar to a closed camp. 




















The Allegheny County Bar in the Eighties 


By FRANK C. McGIRR 

That I was admitted to the Bar of Allegheny County 
in 1880, and am still in the practice of my profession, is 
most likely the reason I was chosen to deliver this address. 
I knew the great lawyers of that decade,—many of them 
intimately,—and frequently tried cases with and against 
them, and while I then knew their peculiarities and abilities, 
and the many stories then current about them, lapse of 
time and a failing memory will prevent the repetition of a 
great many matters of much interest, and jovial happen- 
ings of those old days. 

From the earliest days of this County, it has been 
noted for its great lawyers. Such men as Alexander Ad- 
dison, James Ross, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, John Woods, 
Thomas Collins, William Wilkins, Henry Baldwin, James 
Mountain, Samuel Roberts, Walter Forward, John H. Chap- 
lin, Neville B. Craig, Charles Shaler, Richard Biddle, John 
Henry Hopkins, and James Hall, of the early Pittsburgh 
Bar, and concerning whom, the late Judge Daniel Agnew 
delivered a most interesting address before the Allegheny 
County Bar Association on December 1, 1888, made our 
Bar famous throughout the land and shed great glory on 
the Pittsburgh lawyer. 

But the lawyers of the Eighties were just as great. 
The limits of time allowed me for this address will permit 
me to refer only to a small number of those who were fam- 
ous in the Eighties, and no doubt I may overlook some whom 
my brethren at the Bar will think well deserve remem- 
brance. 

As Judge Agnew said in his address: “The life of an 
upright, honorable and learned lawyer is full of instruction. 
He is in the front of active business, and his example is 
useful. Intrusted with vast interests, and called to advise, 
often under most painful and delicate circumstances, he 
is the confidant and most trusted person in society. His 
integrity and learning are of the highest order. Vulgar 
prejudice assigns to the profession a lower position, where 
artful tricks and dishonest schemes hold a greater sway. 
True it is, and as sad as true, there is too much of these 
prevailing in the lower grades. But there is much of high 


*Read before the Society, March 26, 1929. 
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and honorable character left, and many there are whose 
places cannot be easily filled, and whose loss is sincerely 
mourned”. 

There was much more sociability among the lawyers 
of the Eighties than there is today. And there was none 
of that commercial spirit, that is so evident nowadays. Of 
course the members of the profession were greatly infer- 
ior in numbers then, and were all known to each other. The 
Bar of the Eighties, as before that time, was conducted 
much after the manner of a social club. The great meet- 
ing place was on Diamond Alley, now Street, after the ad- 
journment of Court each day, and in particular on Saturday 
afternoons where the lawyers related their experiences of 
the day and week, with frequent adjournments to “Mike 
Maloney’s”’. 

One of the most notable accomplishments of the law- 
yers of the Eighties was their addiction to the “flowing 
bow!”’, but they never permitted their drinking to interfere 
with their business. Saturday afternoons was the time 
usually spent in the service of Bacchus. It was the relaxa- 
tion after the week’s hard work. Some, of course, indulged 
during the week, but they were the exceptions. As a rule, 
however, there was not much drinking to excess, but it 
seemed as though the greater the lawyer the greater his 
capacity for the consumption of “red liquor”. No one then 
thought it wrong to take a drink after a hard days’ work. 
It was probably due to the idea of the Bar as being a social 
club. The members were all friends who could rely on 
each other’s discretion, and, such drinking as there was, 
certainly added to the sociability, congeniality, and capital 
stories that were current in the good old days before the 
Bar became commercialized. If I could only remember 
some of them! 


Some of the great lawyers of the Eighties were David 
T. Watson, Thomas M. Marshall, John H. Hampton, John 
Dalzell, George Shiras, Jr., Marcus W. Acheson, William B. 
Rodgers, A. M. Brown, Johns McCleave, George P. Hamil- 
ton, Philander C. Knox, James H. Reed, John Marron, Wil- 
liam D. Moore, Marshall Swartzwelder, William Reardon, 
Robert F. Gibson, Edward A. Montooth, Samuel A. Mc- 
Clung, David S. Patterson, Thomas Patterson, Solomon 
Schoyer, Jr., William Scott, John D. Shafer, Edwin W. 
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Smith, Joseph Stadtfeld, James R. Sterrett, Hon. James P. 
Sterrett, Alex McLeod Watson, Marcus A. Woodward, 
Thomas M. Bayne, Thomas Ewing, Jacob F. Slagle, George 
W. Guthrie, and George C. Wilson. 

Of the above, David T. Watson was the undoubted 
leader of the Bar of this County and also of the State. He 
was a man of the most transcendant ability as a lawyer and 
devoted all his life to the practice of the law. He lived to 
be 72 years of age and died in 1916, having been admitted 
to the Bar of this County on January 7, 1867. The State 
Reports during the years in which he practiced show a vast 
number of cases, all important, in which he was engaged. 
One case which gave him an international reputation was 
the celebrated dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States concerning the Alaskan Boundary, which 
was submitted to an International Tribunal which met in 
London. Mr. Watson was chosen as the leading counsel 
for the United States and the result was a complete victory 
for the United States. 





JOHN H. HAMPTON represented the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company in this County for a great many years. 
He was a son of Moses Hampton, who was a famous Judge 
in Allegheny County in the early days. Mr. Hampton was 
a very shrewd and careful practitioner and stood very high 
at the Bar. He died on April 11, 1891. He was admitted 
to the Bar on December 23, 1850. 





HON. JOHN DALZELL, who was born on April 19, 
1845, and who died on October 2, 1927, was also a great 
lawyer. He was admitted to the Bar on February 5, 1867, 
and was a partner of John H. Hampton, and for many years 
tried all the cases involving the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Westinghouse interests, as well as many other civil cases. 
He was elected to Congress first in the year 1887, and was 
re-elected for fourteen successive terms. As could be ex- 
pected, he immediately took a high position in the House 
of Representatives, and became Chairman of some of the 
most important Committees of the House, Both at the Bar 
and in public life, he was noted for the clearness and logic 
of his arguments, and was beyond question one of the most 
brilliant lawyers of the Pittsburgh Bar. 
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THOMAS M. MARSHALL, familiarly known as “Glor- 
ious Old Tom”, was a towering figure at the Bar. He was 
noted for his eloquence, and accordingly he had great suc- 
cess with juries. His principal business was in Criminal 
Court, and the trial of trespass cases in the Common Pleas 
Courts, although he would be considered an all-around law- 
yer. He was very courageous and resourceful, and was 
known as one of the leading lawyers of his day. Mr. 
Marshall was born in Limmavaddy, Ireland, on November 
20, 1819, and died on October 26, 1898, at the age of 79 
years. He was admitted to the Allegheny County Bar on 
December 8, 1846. 





GEORGE SHIRAS, Jr., a former Pittsburgh Lawyer, 
was tall and straight, a very handsome man and very digni- 
fied. He was engaged in a great many, and some of the 
most important, cases ever tried in Allegheny County, 
either on one side or the other, and finally reached the am- 
bition of any great lawyer, - Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to which office he was appointed by 
President Harrison, where he remained until retiring age. 
He was admitted to the Allegheny County Bar on Novem- 
ber 8, 1855, and died on August 2, 1924. 





MARCUS W. ACHESON, a notable figure at the Pitts- 
burgh Bar in the Eighties, was admitted to the Bar of Alle- 
gheny County on June 18, 1852. He was a very learned 
man, - a vigorous contender for his side of the case in any 
trial. He was acute, logical, and powerful in argument. 
He was born on June 7, 1828, and died on June 21, 1906, at 
the age of 78 years. 

Mr. Acheson was appointed by President Hayes as 
Judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania in 1880, and afterwards 
appointed by President Harrison on January 9th, 1891, as 
Judge of the Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey Cir- 
cuit. He was the only Circuit Judge at that time for that 
district. When the Circuit Court of Appeals was es- 
tablished, he was then the Senior Circuit Judge and pre- 
sided over that court in Philadelphia up until the time of 
his death. He was undoubtedly a distinguished lawyer and 
an incorruptible Judge of the greatest ability. 
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WILLIAM B. RODGERS was born on July 12, 1842, 
and was admitted to the Bar on February 4, 1864. He died 
on May 25, 1914, at the age of 72 years. 

He practiced law by himself for a while, but later 
formed a partnership with George T. Oliver, afterwards 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Rodgers was solicitor for the City of Allegheny 
from 1870 until 1888, and of the City of Pittsburgh from 
1903 until 1909, and at the time of his death was solicitor of 
the Board of Education. He was preeminently a trial law- 
yer and was very successful. He was known as a great 
authority on Municipal Law and noted for his great care in 
preparing and trying cases. 





A. M. BROWN was admitted to the Allegheny County 
Bar on June 13, 1853. He was a hard working lawyer of 
the Eighties, almost constantly in Court, and was engaged 
in many important cases. For many years he was Presi- 
dent of one branch of Councils and was Recorder of the City 
of Pittsburgh at the time the Legislature abolished the 
office of Mayor. He was a candidate for the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in the year 1882, but was defeated at 
the election. He was born on August 3, 1829 and died on 
August 17, 1920. 





JOHNS McCLEAVE was well known at the Bar, hav- 
ing been admitted on May 11, 1881. He came to this City 
from Cumberland, Md., and was attorney for the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company. He afterwards became a 
partner of D. T. Watson, and was known as a trial lawyer 
of great ability. He was born on August 3, 1853, and died 
on March 14, 1911, in his 58th year. 





GEORGE P. HAMILTON, Sr., was a towering lawyer 
of the early Bar, and was born on May 18, 1818. He died 
on November 24, 1882, at the age of 64 years. I can just 
remember him as a tall spare man who was looked up to by 
the Bar as one of its then finest lawyers. As he died so 
near the beginning of the Eighties, he could not have prac- 
ticed very much during that time. His great deeds as a 
lawyer were accomplished before the Eighties. 
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PHILANDER CHASE KNOX was born on May 6, 1853. 
He was admitted to the Bar of Allegheny County on Jan- 
uary 14, 1875, and died on October 12, 1921, at the age of 
68. He was senior member of the firm of Knox and Reed, 
which was one of the leading partnerships of those days. 
In 1896, he was elected President of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, making an address as President which was 
considered very notable. On April 9, 1901, President Mc- 
Kinley appointed Mr. Knox Attorney General of the United 
States. This appointment was again made by President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Knox served in this capacity until June 
30, 1904. His reputation as a lawyer was greatly increas- 
ed by the arguments he made in the Northern Securities 
case in which the Supreme Court adopted his view that com- 
binations of corporations deriving their authority from the 
several states were subject to the authority of Congress. 
He was also in the Alaskan Boundary case with Mr. D. T. 
Watson. The acquisition of the route of the Panama Canal 
from the French Corporation which held it was his personal 
work, which took him to Paris where he arranged the trans- 
fer of the title. On June 10, 1904, Governor Pennypacker 
appointed him Senator to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of M. S. Quay. He was elected for the term from 
1905 to 1911. In 1907, he resigned his seat in Senate to 
become Secretary of State of President Taft’s cabinet, 
which position he retained until the end of Mr. Taft’s ad- 
ministration, March 4, 1913. In 1916, he was again elect- 
ed to the United States Senate for the term from 1917 to 
1923. In 1906, the University of Pennsylvania granted him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws; the same degree was con- 
ferred upon him by Yale University in 1907; and by Villa 
Nova in 1909. Asa lawyer, he was noted for the clearness 
and logic of his arguments, and represented as his clients 
quite a number of important corporations. No more con- 
genial friend ever sat among friends. The writer is glad 
to be able to say that Mr. Knox and he were friends of 
many years standing, and it was on Mr. Knox’s motion that 
the writer was admitted to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. 





JAMES HAY REED was admitted to the Bar on July 
17, 1875. He was first an Assistant United States District 
Attorney, and afterwards formed a partnership with Phil- 
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ander C. Knox. He was the office member of the firm, and 
was a man of fine judgment and ability in all lines, particu- 
larly corporation work of every description. He was ap- 
pointed by President Harrison, Judge of the District Court 
of the United States on February 20, 1891 but did not hold 
the position for any length of time, as he was anxious to 
get back to the practice of the law where he had been so 
successful. 

After Mr. Knox became Senator and Attorney General, 
Mr. Reed formed a new firm known as Reed, Smith, Shaw & 
Beal. After the death of Mr. Beal, Mr. Samuel McClay be- 
came a member of the firm. Mr. Reed died on June 17, 
1927. He was a genial companion and a fine lawyer. 





JOHN MARRON had a brief but brilliant career at the 
Bar. He was an orator of distinction and therefore a great 
trial lawyer both in the Criminal and in the Civil Courts. 
He was born on Fulton Street on August 27, 1854, and died 
on January 9, 1914, at the age of 59 years, expiring at his 
beautiful home in Quaker Valley, near Sewickley. 

He was admitted to the Allegheny County Bar on 
December 20, 1875. A short time after his admission he 
became a partner of William Reardon under the firm name 
of Reardon & Marron, and upon the dissolution of this 
firm he became a partner of the writer, which partnership 
continued until his death. During the Eighties Mr. Mar- 
ron was one of the leaders of the Criminal Bar, in connec- 
tion with Marshall Schwartzwelder, Thomas M. Marshall, 
Major Edward A. Montooth, Robert M. Gibson, W. D. 
Moore, William Reardon, and Clarence Burleigh. He also 
tried many cases in the civil courts and was, as a rule, suc- 
cessful. 

In addition to Mr. Marron’s success at the Bar, he had 
a great knowledge of flowers, trees and shrubs. Accord- 
ingly, he had one of the most beautiful gardens in this 
vicinity. His rhododendron show was finer than those of 
the Conservatories, and he was always glad to welcome 
visitors to his garden. 





WILLIAM D. MOORE was admitted to the Bar on 
November 27, 1866, and was one of the greatest orators of 
his day. He had been a Presbyterian Minister before he 
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became a lawyer and was noted for his mastery of English. 
He could indulge invective and sarcasm, and yet he could 
become so sympathetic and poetic as to charm all his hear- 
ers. He was very learned in the classics, in English particu- 
larly. He sometimes used words which the ordinary law- 
yer could not understand. I remember on one occasion he 
was annoyed by William Reardon, who was a very nervous 
man and who could not keep quiet, and when talking to Mr. 
Moore, Reardon kept walking around him. Mr. Moore used 
some profane expression, and said: “Stop, you peripatetic 
scoundrel!” Mr. Reardon turned quickly to the writer, and 
said: “Peripatetic____Peripatetic, What does he mean by 
that?” Mr. Moore was noted for his habit of constantly 
wearing a rose in the lapel of his coat. He was born on 
January 15, 1824 and died on November 2, 1896. 





MARSHALL SCHWARTZWELDER was well known 
as a lawyer of the Eighties and before those years was one 
of the giants in the trial of criminal cases. He wore bushy 
side whiskers and a moustache, and bore a strong resem- 
blance to Emperor William of Germany. When on his good 
behavior, he was extremely well groomed and very dis- 
tinguished in his appearance. He was a classical scholar. 
It was related of him that on one occasion when his behav- 
ior was not of the best, he fell down an open area way and 
attracted the attention of several lawyers who were passing 
by, calling out: “De Profundis, clamavi ad te Domine!” 

He was born on March 13, 1819 and died on September 
30, 1884. 





WILLIAM REARDON was one of the fine characters 
of the Bar in the Eighties. He was born on January 22, 
1845, and was admitted to the Bar on December 9, 1865. 
He was extremely nervous and in making his arguments 
to the jury he would point at one particular juryman as 
though he was endeavoring to impress him particularly 
with the force of what he was saying. His fame as a law- 
yer rose particularly from his great success in the Criminal 
Court in the trial of the great cases that were heard there. 
He was famous as a cross-examiner, and any witness who 
attempted to lie was soon shown up. Mr. Reardon was 
aggressive in his manner, as a rule, although he had a great 
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fund of humor, and particularly he was liked as a story 
teller. He died in March, 1908. He was one of the most 
popular men at the Bar with the other lawyers and his 
death was mourned sincerely by all. 





ROBERT F. GIBSON, a famous member of the Crim- 
inal Bar of this County, was born on October 9, 1826, and 
died on November 26, 1882. He had but one eye and al- 
ways wore a long coat and slouch hat and carried a cane. 
He used his cane in his addresses to the jury, holding it in 
his right hand and bringing it down with force into his 
left hand. He had a great reputation in the trial of criminal 
cases. 





MAJOR EDWARD A. MONTOOTH was known as the 
most handsome lawyer at the Bar. He was born on Sep- 
tember 18, 1837. He was admitted to the Bar on Decem- 
ber 7, 1862, and shortly afterwards enlisted as a soldier on 
the Northern side in the War of the Rebellion, in the 155th 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, in which he reached 
the rank of Major at the close of the war. In 1874, he was 
elected District Attorney of this County and served the 
term. In those days, the position of District Attorney 
was much more onerous than now. The District Attorney 
then tried all the cases without the assistance that is now 
attached to the office, and his conduct of the District At- 
torney’s office met with the entire approval of Bench, Bar 
and Community. After he retired from the District At- 
torney’s Office, he at once assumed a position in our pro- 
fession as a natural leader, especially in Criminal practice. 
His candor and fairness won the confidence and respect of 
all. He had many minor accomplishments, and was a man 
of artistic tastes. He held the brush in a modest way and 
was President of the Old Bohemian Club, which was made 
up of artists and musicians. He and his brother Charles 
C. Montooth, a very popular member of the Bar, formed the 
firm of Montooth Brothers. He died in February, 1898, at 
the age of 61 years. 





SAMUEL A. McCLUNG was a very able lawyer, a 
member of the firm of Robb & McClung, which had a very 
large practice. He was born on March 2, 1845, and was ad- 
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mitted to the Bar on December 15, 1868. On May 27, 1891, 
he was appointed by the Governor as Judge of the newly 
created Common Pleas Court No. 3 of Allegheny County, 
and was elected for the term beginning January 1, 1892, 
for the term of ten years. In the Fall of 1901, he was re- 
elected for another term of ten years beginning January 1, 
1902. In December, 1908, he was compelled to resign his 
office by reason of the state of his health. He was Presi- 
dent of the Allegheny County Bar Association in 1890 and 
1891. He died on November 12, 1915. He was considered 
one of the best and most upright Judges we have ever had 
in this county, although the younger Bar dreaded to try a 
case before him, as he was sometimes very sharp in his 
comments on the manner in which they tried their cases. 
He could be very sarcastic at times. On one occasion the 
writer, at “the call of the list’, had some controversy with 
a fellow member of the Bar about the trial of a case. Judge 
McClung asked the writer to step up to the Bar, which the 
writer did. The Court then said: “What is all this trouble 
about? This is not a Bar Room!” To which, the writer 
replied: “One would think so because you asked me to 
step up to the Bar!” The Judge then grinned and asked 
me to take my seat. 

Judge McClung was noted for his wit and story telling 
ability. He was generally one of a crowd of lawyers who, 
on a summer afternoon gathered on the steps of the law 
buildings on the shady side of old Diamond Alley, all royal 
fun-makers, and of whom he was not the least. He died on 
November 12, 1915, in the 71st year of his age. 


WILLIAM SCOTT, one of the most gentlemanly law- 
yers at the Bar, was born May 8, 1850, and died on Febru- 
ary 27, 1906, in his 56th year. He was admitted to the Alle- 
gheny County Bar on October 30, 1878. In 1887, he formed 
a partnership with Hon. John Dalzell and George B. Gor- 
don, the name of the firm being Dalzell, Scott & Gordon, 
which firm existed until Mr. Scott’s death. He was Presi- 
dent of the Allegheny County Bar Association elected in 
1896, and in 1900 was elected and served as President of 
the State Bar Association. He was a well read and learned 
lawyer and was one of the most popular members of the 
Bar. He was a master hand in the preparation of wills, 
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difficult mortgages, deeds, and contracts, and in all cor- 
porate proceedings. He was a high-minded honorable man. 





JOHN D. SHAFER was very well known at the Bar 
as a master of real estate law in all its branches, and an 
honest, upright and careful practitioner, full of fun and 
a great story teller. He was liked and esteemed by the 
Bar and Bench. He was born on December 5, 1848. He 
was admitted to the Bar on January 7, 1874. He took a 
prominent part in all the activities of the Bar and was a 
learned man in many lines, and is said to have had one of 
the largest and most select libraries of any of the lawyers. 
He was elected to the Bench and served thereon for 29 
yrs, 4mo up until the time of his death, leaving a record 
for great ability, fairness and tact. He was a very friend- 
ly man and it was always a great pleasure to try a case 
before him, on account of his courtesy and affability, and 
his supreme knowledge of the law. He died on October 
12, 1926. 





EDWIN W. SMITH, once President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Bar Association, now at the head of the firm 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay, was one of the lawyers of 
the Eighties, and as he is still with us, I hesitate to write 
his obituary. 

I can say the same thing about Joseph Stadtfeld and 
James R. Sterrett. 





HON. JAMES P. STERRETT was born on November 
7, 1822, and was admitted to the Allegheny County Bar 
in 1849, and died on January 22, 1901. He was appointed 
by the Governor on January 4, 1862, as President Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Judge McClure, on which 
bench he remained for 16 years. He was then elected to 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania where he remained 
until January 1, 1900, with an intermission of but a few 
months. For seven years before his term expired he was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and altogether he 
spent 52 years of his life as a lawyer and Judge. The law- 
yers of the Eighties knew him only as a Judge who stood 
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for simplicity in judicature and natural equity in jurispru- 
dence. 





ALEX M. WATSON was six feet in height, irascible 
by nature, but a very sound lawyer. He stuttered a great 
deal and had an original way of presenting his cases, both 
in the lower court and in the Supreme Court. He was 
admitted to the Bar on January 5, 1850. He was born on 
June 19, 1823, and died on April 1, 1891. 





MARCUS A. WOODWARD was admitted to the Bar 
on June 23, 1860, and practiced law for many years here. 
He was born in the year 1835, and died December 31, 1904, 
at the age of 69. He was engaged in many important 
cases during that time, both in the Common Pleas and 
the Supreme Courts, and discharged all his professional 
duties with conspicious ability. 





GEORGE W. GUTHRIE was born September 5, 1848, 
admitted to the Bar on November 11, 1869, and died on 
March 8, 1917. During the Eighties he was one of the 
leaders at the Allegheny County Bar. He, together with 
David T. Watson, carried to a successful conclusion all the 
litigation which merged the City of Allegheny with the 
City of Pittsburgh. On account of his high character, he 
was often elected as Trustee of many large estates, which 
he handled with fidelity. He was Vice President and Solic- 
itor of the Dollar Savings Bank of Pittsburgh. He was 
known as a prominent Episcopalian and was Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh. He was a 33rd Degree Mason 
and a Democratic leader. He was elected Mayor of the 
City of Pittsburgh for one term. He was a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention which named Woodrow 
Wilson, who afterwards appointed him Ambassador to 
Japan, where he died in 1917. Courage was one of his 
strong characteristics. He had a commanding presence 
and a dignified manner. 





One of the well known lawyers of the Eighties was 
CHARLES C. DICKEY, a partner of Judge Shiras, the 
firm being Shiras & Dickey. He was born on July 8, 1851, 
was admitted to the Bar on June 13, 1874, and died on 
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April 13, 1912. He was very greatly interested in the 
Allegheny County Bar Association and was its President 
for two terms, and for many years was a member of the 
Board of Law Examiners. He was also interested in the 
Law Library, giving to it his most diligent attention and 
its growth and success was a matter of his special pride. 
He had some peculiarities, which were principally shown 
in his manner of speech, short abrupt sentences, and, for 
instance, his refusal to ever enter the Frick Building after 
its erection, because Mr. Frick had purchased and removed 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church at the corner of Diamond and 
Grant Streets, which Mr. Dickey attended, and of which 
he was a vestryman. He was also noted for his wretched 
handwriting, which no one but himself could read, and for 
the fact that he never cleared off his deck, and yet, if he 
were looking for a paper he would delve into the great 
mass on his desk and produce it almost instantly. He was 
attorney for the Prothonotary for many years, and a 
trustee of the Allegheny County Law Library. 





CHARLES 8S. FETTERMAN was born on May 19, 
1840, and died on August 17, 1900. He was admitted to 
practice in Allegheny County on March 24, 1864. In 1877, 
he was appointed by Governor Hartranft as Associate Law 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas No. 1 of Allegheny 
County, to fill a vacancy caused by the appointment of 
Hon. James P. Sterrett to the Supreme Court. He was, 
however, defeated at the November election following, by 
John H. Bailey. Mr. Fetterman drove to and from his 
farm in Mount Lebanon Township daily and it is related 
of him that he went to bed every night at 7:00 o’clock 
and arose promptly at midnight. He was always in his 
office at 4:00 o’clock in the morning. He was known as a 
fine lawyer, honest and intelligent, and was well liked at 
the Bar. 





JOHN BARTON was a specialist in ejectment and 
admiralty cases, and tried probably more cases than any 
other lawyer in the Eighties. He looked very much like 
Gen. U. S. Grant, and like Grant was a great smoker. 





THOMAS W. BIGELOW, for many years City Attor- 
ney for Pittsburgh, was said to have discovered Hon. J. 
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J. Miller and Hon. James R. MacFarlane for the offices 
of Judge. Judge Miller was elected Judge of the Orphans’ 
Court, as his ambition, principally, it was reported at the 
time, because he would have Judge Cohen for his opponent. 
At that time he was not considered the invincible candidate 
he is today and has been for several terms on the Common 
Pleas Court Bench. 





Two men at the Bar always wore plug hats: Joseph 
Breil and Cicero Hasbrouck. Mr. Hasbrouck always car- 
ried his papers in his hat. 





WILLIAM J. BRENNEN was a well known Democrat- 
ic politician, a member of the Bar with an immense prac- 
tice, having graduated into law from being a squire in the 
24th Ward, South Side. 


JAMES C. DOTY, partner of Judge Kennedy for many 
years, the firm being Kennedy & DOTY, was a fine lawyer 
and for a long time was a member of the Board of Law 
Examiners. 


JOHN F. EDMUNDSON, although he never arose to 
a commanding position at the Bar, was the best natured 
man among the lawyers. He and Frank Thompson laughed 
their way through life. 


All through the Eighties, Stephen H. Geyer was Solic- 
itor for Allegheny County. He was a short stout man, and 
in the daily concourse of the lawyers in front of their 
offices on Diamond Street, one could hear his laugh high 
above all the others. He was considered a good lawyer. 


ALEXANDER GILFILLAN, who was admitted to the 
Bar on January 5, 1884, is said to have drawn more Wills 
than any other lawyer at the Bar. He is still engaged in 
active practice, and his Orphans’ Court practice is envied 
by some of the lawyers of the present day. He lives in 
Upper St. Clair Township on one of his several farms, 
and smilingly “pursues the even tenor of his way.” 


I must not forget GEORGE B. GORDON, who was ad- 
mitted to the Bar on November 17, 1883, and afterwards 
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became a very prominent lawyer. He was born on August 
1, 1860, and died on September 8, 1927. He was first asso- 
ciated with Hon. John Dalzell and William Scott in the firm 
of Dalzell, Scott & Gordon. After Dalzell’s election to Con- 
gress, the firm became Scott & Gordon. After Mr. William 
Scott’s death, the firm became Gordon, Smith, Buchanan 
& Scott. Mr. Gordon was always considered a very high 
class lawyer and a great credit to the Bar of which he was 
a member. He was well known throughout the state and 
was President of the State Bar Association for one term. 
The great pity is that he did not live longer as he stood 
fairly to reach one of the highest positions at the Bar. 


GEORGE P. GRAVER was one of the bright young 
lawyers of the Eighties, who was admitted to the Bar on 
February 20, 1883. He became associated with David T. 
Watson and was considered quite a brilliant young lawyer, 
but his early death brought to an end his promising career. 


JOHN C. HAYMAKER was the wit and prime story 
teller at the Bar. Wherever he was, there was sure to be 
lots of fun, and yet he had quite a career at the Bar. He 
was District Attorney for several terms and was noted for 
his vigor in the prosecution of important cases. He became 
a Judge of the Common Pleas Court holding the position 
for several terms until the time of his death. He was 
born on September 30, 1853, admitted to the Bar on July 
17, 1875. He died on October 3, 1925. 


THOMAS HERRIOTT was also a good lawyer. He was 
born May 4, 1849, admitted to the Bar on August 10, 1872, 
and died on May 9, 1907. He was Treasurer, Vice Presi- 
dent and in 1904, and 1905, President of the Allegheny 
County Bar Association, Trustee of the Allegheny County 
Law Library, and also a member of the Board of Law Ex- 
aminers and taught a class in the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He was a diligent and successful 
student of the law, and was noted for his courtesy and 
amiability. 


WILLIAM K. JENNINGS was admitted to the Bar 
on December 1, 1867, and practiced through the Eighties. 
He was a talented lawyer and an expert in insurance cases. 
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RICHARD H. JOHNSTON was admitted to the Bar 
on October 1, 1881. He was a very efficient District At- 
torney and was extremely popular at the Bar. 


JOHN M. KENNEDY was the Senior member of the 
firm of Kennedy & Doty. This firm had an extensive 
practice and Mr. Kennedy was appointed to the bench when 
the No. 3 Common Pleas Court was established by the Leg- 
islature and re-elected and remained on the Bench until 
his death. He was the office member of the firm and 
served a large clientele. He had the reputation of being 
an honest, upright and careful lawyer. His work on the 
bench was very satisfactory. 

One of the brightest lawyers of the Eighties was Hon. 
Charles P. Orr. He was born on February 22, 1858, and 
admitted to the Bar on Dec. 31, 1881. He died on May 16, 
1922. On April 8th, 1909, he was appointed by the Presi- 
dent as Judge of the United States District Court in Pitts- 
burgh, and served on the bench until his death, sustaining 
always the reputation of a just and fearless judge. Before 
his elevation to the bench he was a partner of his father- 
in-law, Thomas C. Lazaer, Esq.,one of the oldest and best 
known lawyers of this time, and prominent in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Judge Orr, to those who knew him well was 
kind, generous, cheerful, tolerant, and his companionship 
was full of charm. He was a prominent member of the 
Pennsylvania State Bar Association and attended its meet- 
ings faithfully. 


JOHN G. BRYANT, admitted to the Bar on July 7, 
1866, lived and practiced throughout the Eighties. He was 
considered the best real estate and Orphan’s Court lawyer 
of those days. He was short tempered and took no care 
of his health. He charged low fees and often sent back 
fees if his client thought the bill too low. He was in the 
Civil War under two enlistments. He fiercely opposed the 
American Mechanics, the progenitors of the Ku Klux Klan. 
He was a true American patriot and excellent lawyer. He 
died in 1891. 


JOSIAH COHEN, well known Hebrew lawyer, was ad- 
mitted in 1866, was appointed to the Orphans’ Court, but 
defeated by Jacob J. Miller. He was afterwards elected 
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to the Common Pleas Court, and is now serving his third 
term. There is quite a controversy at the Bar as to his 
present age, but as he is aparently as young as he was 
fifty years ago, the dispute continues. He expects to live 
to be at least one hundred. 


EMMETT E. COTTON, admitted June 20, 1877, is still 
living and practicing. He served three terms in the State 
Legislature and is responsible for the greatly improved 
indices in the Recorder’s and Prothonotary’s Offices. 


CLARENCE BURLEIGH was admitted to the Bar on 
October 13, 1877. He began his career as a mill man, then 
studied law and became District Attorney and City Attor- 
ney, and died as attorney for the Pittsburgh Railways Com- 
pany. He was a forceful and eloquent speaker and as a 
political campaign orator had few equals. 


JOHN ALBERT EVANS, admitted on November 2, 
1878, was born in November, 1853, and is now President 
Judge of the Courts of Allegheny, serving his third term 
as Judge. He is noted for his ability in that capacity. 
He was one of the good lawyers of the Eighties. As he is 
still living, I say no more. 


DAVID D. BRUCE, born March 3, 1823, was admitted 
to the Bar on March 2, 1846, and died on January 25, 1907. 
He was a general practitioner of the firm of Bruce & Neg- 
ley. He was President of Select Council of Pittsburgh for 
many years. A well known trial lawyer of good attain- 
ments, he was noted for his wit and great fund of humor- 
ous stories. 


JAMES M. STONER, born February 28, 1836, admit- 
ted May 15, 1858, and died September 5, 1912. He was 
a fine trial lawyer and was in his prime in the Eighties. 
Afterwards his health, never robust, failed at times, but 
he always returned to his profession after a few years 
rest. My recollection of Mr. Stoner was that he was “con- 
siderable of a crank’, although the memorial adopted by 
the Bar Association states he was gentle and kind. But 
whether cranky or kind, he was an able man. 


JOHN SCOTT FERGUSON, born January 24, 1842, 
admitted April 7, 1863, and died January 9, 1914. He was 
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one of the most adroit and skillful lawyers of his day and 
generation, continued in practice from his admission until 
his death, and was in Court almost every day. Although 
at times very technical, he was usually fair in the trial of 
cases. He was a wonderful lawyer. 


JAMES S. YOUNG, admitted January 11, 1872, was 
born December 3, 1848, and died February 25, 1914. He 
was appointed United States District Attorney at Pitts- 
burgh, on February 8, 1902. He was appointed by Governor 
Pennypacker in February, 1905, as Judge of Common Pleas 
Court No. 2 of this County. In February, 1908, he was 
appointed to succeed Hon. Nathaniel Ewing as Judge of the 
United States District Court, Pittsburgh, which position 
he held until his death. 


WILLIS F. McCOOK, born January 19, 1851, died 
August 5, 1923, admitted May 11, 1876, was what was 
known as “a corporation lawyer.” He was also personal 
counsel for the late H. C. Frick. He was genial, handsome, 
and an extremely agreeable companion. He was successful, 
both as a lawyer and money getter. He had many friends 
at the Bar. 


HON. JACOB JAY MILLER was born August 22, 
1857, admitted to our Bar, July 8th, 1884, and died Feb- 
ruary 10, 1929, in his 72nd year. Before his admission, he 
was principal of a number of schools in this vicinity. He 
was a fine looking man and his genial smile and engaging 
manners made him welcome everywhere. He was elected 
Jndge of the Orphans’ Court in November, 1902, and was 
serving his third term when he died. He was President 
Judge from June 3, 1919, succeeding Hon. James W. Over, 
who died at that time, and he has been a worthy successor 
to that eminent Judge. His sudden death shocked and 
grieved the Bar, for the Bar looked upon him with affec- 
tion and admiration. He was one of the young lawyers of 
the Eighties, agreeable, popular and able. 


HON. WILLIAM DAVID PORTER, admitted January 
5, 1870, was District Attorney for Allegheny County, Judge 
of the Common Pleas Court No. 3, Judge of the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania, and now Chief Judge of said last 
named Court. He is still living. 
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The judges of the Eighties, were, for Court No. 1, 
Edwin H. Stowe, Frederick H. Collier, John H. Bailey part 
of the time, and Jacob F. Slagle, part time. Of Court No. 
2, Thomas Ewing, John W. F. White, John M. Kirkpatrick 
part time, and Christopher Magee, part time. 

In the Orphans’ Court were William G. Hawkins and 
J. W. Over. Of these, Judges Stowe and Ewing were con- 
sidered very great judges, and the Bar thought Judge 
Ewing one of the greatest judges who had ever sat on 
the Bench in this County. 

Judge Hawkins of the Orphans’ Court was pre-eminent 
in his Court and obtained not only the admiration of the 
Bar for his great ability, but the love of all for his person- 
al qualities as well. 

Very recently, one of the important lawyers of the 
Eighties, THOMAS PATTERSON, died. He was born on 
November 14, 1856, was admitted to the Bar on January 
20, 1881, and died on March 4, 1929. Mr. Patterson very 
early had a prominent place at the Bar, and afterwards 
became one of its most noted members, being considered 
the dean of the Bar in the last few years of his life. It 
was only last December 7th, that the Bar Association ten- 
dered to Mr. Patterson and Mr. E. W. Smith, an elaborate 
dinner as the Deans of the Bar. Mr. Patterson has taken part 
in many famous cases and was considered one of the ablest 
lawyers in this part of the state. When he died, he had 
the respect and the admiration, as well as the affection, 
of the entire Bar. 

On account of the limited time permitted for this ad- 
dress, I have been forced to omit a detailed account of 
other well known lawyers of the Eighties, such as the 
following: David W. Bell, a civil practitioner; William R. 
Blair, Referee in Bankruptcy; Hon. Marshall Brown, Judge 
of Common Pleas Court; Thomas Stephen Brown, Law 
Examiner; R. B. Carnahan, Attorney for the Schenley 
Estate, U. S. District Atorney, President Common Councils 
for many years; James McF. Carpenter, surveyor, Judge 
of Common Pleas Court, who always wore a white tie; 
William L. Chalfant, L. L. Davis, Judge James N. Doty, 
J. K. P. Duff, George W. Elphinstone, Charles A. Fagan, 
Hon. Thomas J. Ford, Judge, Hon. Robt. S. Frazer, Judge 
of the Common Pleas and of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, Levi B. Duff, District Attorney, Samuel Harper, 
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E. P. Jones, R. A. Kennedy, now President Judge of the 
County Court, John H. Kerr, Thomas C. Lazear, Walter 
Lyon, U. S. District Attorney, Hon. James R. Macfarlane, 
Judge of Common Pleas Court, Fred M. Magee, Jacob H. 
Miller, George W. Monroe, Charles C. Montooth, Samuel 
McClay, John C. McCombs, Charles F. McKenna, William 
B. Negley, John C. Newmyer, David S. Patterson, A. L. 
Pearson, District Attorney, Robert B. Petty, Charles W. 
Robb, John S. Robb, District Atorney, Elliott Rodgers, one 
of the few judges who resigned, Solomon Schoyer, Jr., 
N. W. Shafer, Referee in Bankruptcy, George E. Shaw, 
George Shiras, 3rd, Joseph Stadtfeld, President of the 
Allegheny County Bar Association, James R. Sterret, Wil- 
liam A. Stone, Governor of Pennsylvania, Joseph M. 
Swearingen, now Judge of the Common Pleas Court, A. 
Leo Weil, George C. Wilson, a splendid lawyer, admitted 
January 4, 1875, and still living, and Thomas M. Bayne, 
Congressman. 

I look back to the Eighties with the greatest delight, 
when all the lawyers knew each other well, and held and 
practiced the highest ideal of the profession. The Eighties, 
I believe, was the “Golden Age” of the Legal Profession 
in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 




















Arthur St. Clair 


By ELLIs BEALS 


(Continued from April Issue) 


CHAPTER III 
Promotes Peace and Order, 1773-75. 


The history of the Pennsylvania-Virginia boundary 
controversy is closely interwoven with Indian troubles 
which culminated in what is known as “Dunmore’s War”. 
In this narrative, however, an attempt is made to treat the 
two separately showing the part played by St. Clair in 
each. The high handed rule of Dunmore and Connolly in 
the West exasperated the Indians so that it was only 
through the efforts and skill of the Penns, St. Clair, and 
others that the western part of the Province escaped an 
Indian raid. !' This was accomplished in spite of the 
fact that the frontiers were not well fortified. The Eng- 
lish garrison was withdrawn from Fort Pitt in 1772 by 
order of General Gage and the fort and buildings were 
sold. 2 St. Clair appeared in Philadelphia in October of 
that year presumably to protest this action of leaving the 
frontier without protection. He personally carried the 
message to General Gage at Boston, but Gage thought it 
useless to maintain troops at Fort Pitt for a group of 
forty or fifty people, since every little settlement would 
demand a fort and a garrison. He further said that the 
people had settled from the sea inland without the aid of 
forts and they didn’t need them any more now. * It was 
not long after this that Connolly appeared and took posses- 
sion of the fort. 

St. Clair always seemed anxious to give the Indians 
a fair deal and to follow the policy of the Penns in treat- 
ing them as human beings. In 1771, while he was an offi- 
cer at Bedford, he had a man imprisoned who was sus- 
pected of murdering two Indians, and removed him to Fort 
Pitt so that the Indians might see that justice was being 
done, and St. Clair made the trip there to be present at 
the examination. He reported that the Indians seemed 
pleased but added that it was hard to know what they 
really thought. ‘ He was not an Indian agent of the 
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type of William Johnson and George Croghan and he was 
little acquainted with Indian affairs, ® but he knew when 
they were given a square deal and he used his office to 
promote the welfare of both the Indians and the white 
settlers. Too often troubles developed, not because of the 
Indians’ love of killing and plunder, but because of the 
lack of consideration for them on the part of the whites. 
St. Clair portrays the attitude of many of the settlers of 
the lower element, when, after reporting the murder of an 
Indian, he writes: 


“It is the most astonishing thing in the world the 
disposition of the common people of this country; actuated 
by the most savage cruelty, they wantonly perpetrate 
crimes that are a disgrace to humanity, and seem at the 
same time to be under a kind of religious enthusiasm 
whilst they want the daring spirit that usually inspires”. 

Dunmore and Connolly seemed bent on an Indian war, 
especially with the Shawanese, and they hoped to get 
Pennsylvania to join with them in the enterprise. The 
temper of the Virginians is shown in the following excerpt 
from a letter written by Connolly to St. Clair: 


“Some immediate steps most undoubtedly ought to be 
pursued to check their [the Indians] insolent impetuosity, 
or the country in general will be sacrificed to their revenge. 
The people of the frontiers want nothing but the counte- 
nance of the Government to execute every desirable pur- 
pose, and your Province appearing backward at this criti- 
cal juncture will most indubitably be highly displeasing to 
all the western settlers. I am determined no longer to be 
a dupe to their amicable professions, but on the contrary, 
shall pursue every measure to offend them; whether I may 
have the friendly assistance or not of the neighboring 
country, will, I expect, depend much on your just represen- 
tation of matters”. 7 

St. Clair’s rather pointed reply concluded as follows: 

“TI shall, however, represent matters as they occur to 
those in government in the light they appear to me, as I 
have done hitherto, and have uniformly declared that I 
saw not the least probability of war, unless the Virginians 
forced it on. The different maneuvers up and down and 
across the river have now probably brought that event 
about; who may see the end of it God only knows”. * 
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The reports of Indian murders and counter murders 
areused the greatest terror among the inhabitants of 
Western Pennsylvania who lived in constant fear of an 
Indian attack. The burden of quieting the populace and 
preventing an evacuation of that region about Pittsburgh 
fell largely to St. Clair. The condition of the people was 
truly distressing. John Montgomery, who visited West- 
moreland in June 1774, reported that the people were in 
the greatest confusion, many families were crossing back 
over the mountains and others were building forts in 
order to make a stand, but they were handicapped by a 
scarcity of arms and ammunition. ® St. Clair does not 
credit the people with any too much courage, writing 
that it was “truly shameful that so great a body of people 
should have been driven from their possessions without even 
the appearance of an enemy”. In one instance, a fresh report 
of Indians having been seen near Hannastown and another 
party on Braddock’s Road started the people to going. St. 
Clair mounted his horse and went to investigate the 
rumors and found them, if not totally groundless, at least 
very improbable, but he was unable to persuade the people 
so. During twenty miles of riding that day he estimated 
that he met at least a hundred families and two thousand 
head of cattle. It was just before the harvest season and 
there was danger of a famine if the exodus became too 
general. 1° 

With no militia in the Province, it devolved upon St. 
Clair and his associates the task of stopping the panic and 
giving the inhabitants a sense of security. To this end, he, 
with Aeneas Mackay, Devereaux Smith, Colonel Croghan, 
and one of the Butler brothers, entered into an association 
to supply and pay a ranging company of one hundred men 
for a month at a shilling and six pence a man per day, 
and they sought the Governor to recommend that they be 
relieved of the expense, '! which the Assembly agreed to 
do until not later than the 10th of September. '% The 
Governor immediately sent two hundred muskets with 
powder and lead which St. Clair was to dispose of as he 
saw fit. ™% He was also given a free hand in meeting the 
crisis, being informed that “In this unhappy situation I 
am satisfied you and the other magistrates will act a pru- 
dent part. It is impossible in such a case to give particu- 
lar directions”. 1 
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Soon after the rangers had been mobilized in May, 
1774, a new report of Indians in the vicinity started the 
people to going again and in an attempt to stem this tide, 
St. Clair stationed twenty of his rangers at the Bullock 
Penns, twenty at Turtle Creek, thirty at Hannastown, twen- 
ty at Proctor’s and twenty at Ligonier as these places were 
now the “frontier towards the Allegheny”. To further 
give the people a semblance of security, forts at different 
places were constructed and the rangers were drawn in to 
preserve the communication. By June 16, St. Clair was 
able to report that the panic had been checked, though 
there was still a shortage of ammunition. ** On the 12th 
of July he wrote that the panic seemed entirely over and 
that large numbers of the people were returning daily. 


In the meantime, efforts were continued to maintain 
peace with the Indians, especially with the Delawares and 
the Six Nations and to prevent them from uniting with 
the Shawanese who were more hostile to the whites, 
though St. Clair said that they discriminated between 
the Virginians and the Pennsylvanians. '* At the same 
time it was necessary to avoid trouble with Connolly and 
his men. This danger was increased by the presence of 
the rangers, for soon after they had been organized Crog- 
han warned St. Clair that the people would likely condemn 
Connolly for not taking similar measures for their pro- 
tection and would, therefore, try to make it appear that 
the rangers were to be used to invade the rights of Vir- 
ginia, and it is probably true that St. Clair hoped thereby 
to strengthen the hold of Pennsylvania on the region. 1 
It seems possible that some of the people feared a union 
of Connolly’s men with the Indians, but that danger must 
have been remote. 2° 


The Delawares and the Six Nations desiring to receive 
some message from the Province of Pennsylvania, led St. 
Clair, on behalf of the Government, to make to them the 
following address: 


“Brethren: We have heard of your good speeches and 
I come from your brother of Pennsylvania to thank you for 
the care and pains you have taken to preserve the general 
peace. We are determined to do all in our power to main- 
tain the friendship that subsists between us and our breth- 
ren the Six Nations and Delawares entire; but as our peo- 
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ple are alarmed at what has happened with the Shawanese, 
we recommend it to you to prevent your people from hunt- 
ing amongst us for sometime, as our people will not be able 
to distinguish betwixt them and others. We wish and will 
endeavor to keep the path open to our brethren and keep 
bright that chain of friendship betwixt us which was so 
long held fast by their and our forefathers”. 

Ar. St. Clair 2! 


George Croghan, who had, as we have seen, been an 
adherent of the Virginia cause, seemed to have changed his 
attitude, for he became indefatigable in his efforts to pre- 
serve the peace and order of the country and began to work 
in the interests of Pennsylvania. 72 His services in deal- 
ing with the Indians were invaluable and St. Clair made 
use of his ability along that line. On his recommendation, 
gifts were presented to the Indians 2* and when it was dis- 
covered that the Virginians were attempting to put a stop 
to the Indian trade with Pennsylvania and that Connolly 
and two of his associates had secured the exclusive privi- 
lege of carrying on the trade on the frontiers of Virginia, 
he recommended to St. Clair, who in turn passed it on to 
Governor Penn, that a new town be laid out up the Alle- 
gheny river at the Kittanning. 74 Governor Penn for- 
warded the order for that purpose in August, 1774, but he 
could give no direction for building a stockade or any other 
work for the security of the place that would incur any ex- 
pense to the Province. *° 

On July 22, 1774, St. Clair reported to Penn that he 
was still “sanguine enough to hope” that the Province 
would escape the horrors of a war and that all of the opera- 
tions of the Indians were evidently aimed at the Virginians. 
26 A few days later Aeneas Mackay appealed to St. Clair 
to request the Government to take steps to reward the 
fidelity of the Delawares and especially those who would be 
willing to help guard the frontiers against the Shawanese. 
27, ~St. Clair communicated this matter to Governor Penn 
and requested that if the plan was agreeable that he would 
set a limit to the extent of the gifts, as he was a little afraid 
to trust Croghan if the latter realized he had the govern- 
ment treasury to draw upon. 28 Penn replied that he did 
not think the Indians should be rewarded at that time 
under the circumstances and that the matter of having the 
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Delawares guard the frontier was “too delicate” for him to 
“intermeddle in’. His alternative was to send some mes- 
sages to the Delawares and Shawanese asking them to re- 
main at peace with Pennsylvania. 2° These messages were 
delivered by St. Clair to some of the principal chiefs of the 
tribes who gathered at Croghan’s place on the Sunday prev- 
ious to August 25th. Croghan and Alexander McKee, who 
was also there, were of the opinion that the Six Nations 
might feel slighted that they were not included, so St. Clair 
took the liberty to include them in the address to the mes- 
sage and had a copy made out which was given to them 
with a belt. They were well received, and the Indians de- 
clared their intention of remaining at peace with Pennsyl- 
vania and to do all they could to bring about peace between 
the Shawanese and Virginia. *° 

The Indian trouble continued so long that the time for 
the disbanding of the rangers had to be extended, but the 
Assembly notified them that they would positively not make 
appropriations for them after November lst and ordered 
that they be disbanded at that time. *! Fortunately, the 
next month saw an end to the war between the Indians and 
Virginia, and St. Clair wrote that the latter apparently were 
victorious. * 

We find no further record of St. Clair concerned in In- 
dian affairs until nearly a year later, September, 1775, when 
he was concerned largely as an observer. At that time dele- 
gates from Congress came to Fort Pitt to treat with the 
Indians and he attended, as he said out of “curiosity” and 
to be able to give Governor Penn a first hand account of the 
proceedings. On that occasion the Indians were slow in 
coming in and considerable commotion was caused among 
the delegates when about a hundred men under Captain 
Neville marched to Fort Pitt from Winchester, Virginia. 
This act did accentuate the dispute between the inhabitants 
of the country * but Neville took no part in the boundary 
controversy. *4 





CHAPTER IV 
In the Service of His Country, 1776-1802 


The move to resist the measures of England soon 
spread to the West. On February 8, 1775, in accordance 
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was held for Westmoreland County at which it was ordered 
that “every itinerant or casual Vender of Goods, who shall 
be found selling Goods in this County, be obliged to produce 
proof to the Committee that the said Goods were imported 
into North America before the first day of February, 
1775.” } 


On May 16th, there was held at Hannastown a general 
meeting of the inhabitants of Westmoreland and at that 
time there was drawn up a set of resolutions relating to the 
“alarming situation” between the Colonies and Great 
Britain. It is not known who the author of these resolu- 
tions was, but we do know that St. Clair was responsible 
for at least one clause of that document. This interesting 
and notable expression on the part of the people of the West 
includes a protest against the ill treatment accorded Mass- 
achusetts by Great Britain, a proposal for the formation of 
a militia to prevent the like treatment from being extended 
to other colonies, a declaration that no thought of inde- 
pendence is entertained but only justice and liberty is de- 
sired and in order to attain that end an association was 
formed with the following purposes: ist, to arm, form 
into regiments, and choose officers; 2nd, to drill and train 
until they were capable of concerted action; 3rd, that 
should the country be invaded by a foreign enemy or should 
Great Britain send troops to enforce its acts, they would 
submit to military discipline and do their utmost to resist 
such actions; 5th, the Association would remain in force 
until the British Parliament should repeal the obnoxious 
acts, and give up their claim to the right to tax, and a re- 
conciliation be made satisfactory to America. 2 The 4th 
part which was instigated, if not written by St. Clair, is 
given in full below: 


“That we do not wish or desire any innovation, but 
only that things may be restored to, and go on in the same 
way as before the era of the Stamp Act, when Boston grew 
great, and America was happy. As a proof of this disposi- 
tion, we will quietly submit to the laws by which we have 
been accustomed to be governed before that period, and 
will, in our several or associate capacities, be ready when 
called on to assist the civil magistrates in carrying the 
same into execution.” ° 
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It appears from the above that St. Clair was somewhat 
of a conservative and his comment upon the whole proceed- 
ing strengthens such a conclusion. He wrote td Shippen: 

“Yesterday we had a county meeting, and have come 
to resolutions to awe and discipline, and have formed an 
Association, which I suppose you will soon see in the 
papers. God grant an end may be speedily put to any 
necessity for such proceedings. I doubt their utility, and 
am almost as much afraid of success in this contest as of 
being vanquished.” 4 

It is also evident that he was aiming at the local dis- 
pute in a part of the resolution and hoped to secure a great- 
er degree of obedience to the Pennsylvania laws and magis- 
trates. 

But St. Clair was only one of many American patriots 
who dreaded resistance to Great Britain and who abhorred 
the thoughts of independence, but when he came to the 
parting of the ways, he chose to cast his lot with the less 
conservative group. He responded to the call of his coun- 
try when he was chosen a colonel of the 2nd batallion in 
Pennsylvania, on January 3, 1776. The others who were 
made colonels from Pennsylvania at the same time were 
John Shea, Anthony Wayne, and Robert Magaw. * Eight 
men had been recommended by the Committee of Public 
Safety at Philadelphia to the Continental Congress. There 
were twenty-three on the Committee and the first three of 
the above named candidates received the unanimous ap- 
proval of that body. ® 


At the solicitation of St. Clair and Richard Butler, the 
Committee of Public Safety consented to allow the powder 
in Westmoreland County to remain there to be used in de- 
fense of the County. 7 


After his election to the army, St. Clair was first as- 
signed to duty around Philadelphia where he recruited, 
drilled and provisioned soldiers. He was later sent with 
six companies to relieve Arnold at Quebec, then given a 
command at Three Rivers, from which place he was driven 
back by a union of English and Canadian soldiers. * He 
was made a brigadier general on August 9, 1776 ° and soon 
thereafter was called to Washington’s army. He fought 
with that great General at White Plains, was at the cross- 
ing of the Delaware and, with Sullivan, had charge of the 
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division which took the river road while Washington and 
Greene led the other division. He gave invaluable aid at 
Trenton and it is believed by some that he suggested to 
Washington the brilliant move on Princeton a few days 
later. 1° 

For his services in these campaigns, St. Clair with Lord 
Stirling, Thomas Mifflin, Adam Stephen, and Benjamin Lin- 
coln, was made a major general on February 19, 1777. ™ 
He was the only Pennsylvanian to be made such an officer 
during the course of the war. 2 

Following this promotion he was sent to take charge 
of Ticonderoga, which post he evacuated when he considered 
his position untenable and for which he was court martialed 
and exonerated. Concerning this he said: 

“I know I could have saved my reputation by sacri- 
ficing the army; but were I to do so, I should forfeit that 
which the world could not restore, and which it cannot take 
away, the approbation of my own conscience”. 8 

Lafayette wrote him: 

“IT cannot tell you how much my heart was interested 
in anything that happened to you, and how I rejoiced, not 
that you were acquitted, but that your conduct was ex- 
amined”. 4 

Washington did not lose confidence in St. Clair and he | 
continued to serve with that General at Brandywine, and at | 
Valley Forge. Later he was detailed to organize Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey troops and send them to the front 
as rapidly as possible. After Arnold’s treason, he was put 
in command of West Point and he sat on the jury that tried 
and condemned Major Andre. He was present at the 
capitulation at Yorktown. % 


At the close of the war, St. Clair ventured into politics. 
He had moved his family to Philadelphia and had bought 
the estate of John Potts, an attainted traitor who had for- 
feited his property. It was a lot 60 x 300 feet located in 
Pottstown in Philadelphia County, for which he paid 6,700 
pounds Continental money. This transaction was made 
December 21, 1782. 1° 

He was elected a member of the Council of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1783, elected to the National Congress in 1785, 
and two years later he was made president of that body. 1” 
In 1784 he had been appointed as Vendue Master of Phila- 
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delphia, '* but was removed from that office because of his 
advancement in Congress, '* presumably his election as 
president. In 1790 he was a candidate for governor of 
Pennsylvania, bing endorsed by such men as Frederick A. 
Muhlenberg, James Wilson, Robert Morris, Colonel Miles, 
and James Rush. 7° He was badly defeated, however, re- 
ceiving only 2,819 votes to 27,118 for his opponent, Thomas 
Mifflin. 2 

Soon after St. Clair had been elected president of the 
Congress, he was chosen for the position of governor of the 
newly organized Northwest Territory, the government 
being established July 15, 1788. 22. This position he filled 
with distinction for nearly fifteen years, but was removed 
in 1802 by President Jefferson, probably because of his 
strong Federalist tendencies. 2% 


CHAPTER V 
The Neglected Patriot, 1802-1818. 


Upon his dismissal as governor of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, St. Clair retired from public life to his home in 
Ligonier where he hoped to spend the rest of his days in 
peace and quiet, working his farm and pioneering in the 
iron industry. While he was governor of the Territory, he 
had built for himself and his family a home, said to have 
been beautiful at the time, calling it the “Hermitage” in 
fond anticipation of his retreat from the public eye. Be- 
sides the ordinary apartments, it had a suite of numbered 
rooms for the accommodation of his guests, for he was of 
a hospitable nature. The house was painted and papered 
and it was pleasantly situated on a picturesque trout stream 
from where a spacious view could be had of the surround- 
ing country. ! 

About the year 1803 he built Hermitage furnace, the 
second in Westmoreland County. It was managed for its 
owner by James Hamilton and stoves and other castings 
were made. It was in blast in 1806, for the following ad- 
vertisement appeared in the Farmers’ Register for Novem- 
ber 21, 1806, printed at Greensburg. It had for its caption 
“Hermitage Furnace in Blast” and was signed by Henry 
Weaver and Son and dated at Greensburg on September 
12, 1805. It read as follows: 
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“The subscribers being appointed agents by General 
A. St. Clair for the sale of his castings generally, and for 
the Borough of Greensburg exclusively, give notice that 
they will contract with any person or persons for the de- 
livery of castings and stoves, for any number of tons, on 
good terms. Samples of the castings and stoves to be seen 
at their store in Greensburg any time after the 20th in- 
stant”. 2 St. Clair had spent about $10,000 on this enter- 
prise and it rented for $2,400 a year, ? 
But St. Clair’s dream of spending his last days sur- 
rounded by friends and enjoying peace and plenty was not 
to come true. He had been far from a miser, in fact, it 
seems that he tended to be too free in his use of money. He 
endorsed for his friends and fellow officers and thus lost 
large sums which he paid as far as he was able. ‘+ But, ‘ 
though he may not have used the best judgment in his , 
use of money, there can be no question that he advanced . 
large sums for the benefit of worthy and noble causes and 
for which he was not recompensed. St. Clair himself told ; 
the Assembly that as early as 1774 he supplied nearly all | 
the forts and blockhouses in Westmoreland County with : 
arms and the means of defense at his own expense. > When 
Washington appealed to him to save the Pennsylvania 
troops when wholesale desertions were taking place, he re- 
sponded with funds from his private resources in order that 
recruiting might be carried on. In the management of In- 
dian affairs in the Northwest Territory, to carry out the 
instructions of the Secretary of War, he was forced to sup- 
plement the funds voted by the Government by buying on 
his own credit to the amount of $9,000. © To fit out the 
expedition against the Indians in 1791, St. Clair advanced 
$7,042 7 giving his bond to James O’Hara for that amount. * 
We have already noted his financing of the rangers for the 
Pennsylvania frontier, but for which he was reimbursed. 
For these expenditures in the interests of the Nation, 
St. Clair had been promised reimbursement by Alexander 
Hamilton, but before the appropriation could be made he 
was out of office and later was killed in the duel with Burr, 
so the one man who could and would have attended to St. 
Clair’s claims was gone. ® When he presented his claims 
to Congress, some of them were refused because no appro- 
priation had been made for debts contracted under the 
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Confederation, while others were recognized by the Gov- 
ernment but were refused on the ground of the Statute of 
Limitations. On May 25, 1809, Mr. Findley, Congressman 
from St. Clair’s district, presented his memorial “Praying 
the reimbursement of a sum of money advanced by him in 
public account, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-six for the purpose of re-enlisting the troops 
then in service in the Northern Department, in crder to 
form the permanent army then organizing agreeably to a 
resolution of Congress”. 1° This was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims which reported on June 30, that the claim 
was barred." After an investigation the Committee made 
its final report to the House in which it was stated that 
though it recognized the validity and justness of St. Clair’s 
claim for $1,800, it could not recommend that the “prayer” 
be granted. !2 


With no relief in sight from Congress, St. Clair’s credi- 
tors closed in upon him. James O’Hara, to whom St. Clair 
had given his bond for over $7,000 foreclosed on him in 
1810. Although he had paid $5,000 on the bond previously, 
the remainder with interest had reached a total of $10,000. 
To satisfy this debt his property was auctioned off at a 
time when money was scarce and times were hard, due 
partly to the Embargo. His property, which was worth 
$50,000, went under the hammer for $4,000 '* and was 
bought by O’Hara, the holder of the bond. * All the rest 
of his property went the same way. St. Clair said, “They 
left me a few books of my classical library, and the bust of 
Paul Jones, which he sent me from Europe, for which I was 
very grateful’. 


St. Clair now removed to a rude log cabin located on 
Chestnut Ridge, a very “rough and rocky mountain” 
which for an “extent of two miles presents nothing but a 
dry chalky soil abounding with oaks and chestnut trees, 
stunted in their growth”. 7 The cabin was given to him 
by his son Daniel !* and here he made his home with his 
favorite daughter, Louise Robb, living in great privation, 
trying to eke out a bare living for himself and his dependent 
children and grandchildren by keeping a tavern for the en- 
tertainment of the traveling public 1° and raising provender 
for their horses. 2° 
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After his misfortune, St. Clair renewed his attempt to 
get some satisfaction for his claims. On February 2, 1818 
the House resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole to 
consider the bill for his relief. The bill gave rise to a 
lengthy discussion lasting until sunset, in which the mo- 
tives for the act of 1810 for his relief, the act of limitations, 
the merits of the petitioner, the justice of his claim, were 
all considered. 2!_ Mr. Ervin of South Carolina made the 
chief plea for St. Clair’s cause, a part of which follows: 

“And can it be possible that a man thus elevated by 
those circumstances which usually tend to enoble human 
character, can submit to the degradation of presenting to 
the Government of his Country a false account for the piti- 
ful sum of four or five thousand dollars, and be trembling 
on the brink of the grave? The idea is too debasing, it is 
ungenerous—it ought not to be entertained for a moment. 
Seven long years he has literally begged at your doors; com- 
mittees have said his accounts ought to be paid..... Mr. 
Chairman, we have listened to the prayers of the subaltern, 
let us not discard the claim of the chieftain; pay him his 
account; fill his heart with gratitude; send comfort to the 
humble mansion which now shelters him from the rude 
storm of the mountain; he will thank you, and in his last 
moments will give to his country all that he has to give— 


” 22 


his blessing”. 

While this question was before Congress, General Ogle 
earnestly remarked that “this was a subject not to be men- 
tioned in the House in the face of day; the treatment of 
that man ought to be spoken of here only in the night. For 
his part, if there was a statute as strong as brass or as solid 
as the pillars of the Capitol, he should blow it to powder, to 
do justice to a soldier of the Revolution”. 2% 

St. Clair’s claims were recognized and met by his own 
State of Pennsylvania before they were in Congress. In 
1813 the State voted him an annuity of $200 and in 1817 in- 
creasd the amount to $600. 24 In Congress from time to 
time his claims were revived. In the session of the House 
of Representatives on February 5, 1815, Henry Clay moved 
to have him placed on the pension list and after much de- 
bating and haggling over the amount to be given him, it 
was voted 122 to 90 to make it $60 a month and this was 
dated one year back. 2° The petty haggling over the ques- 
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tion of whether St. Clair’s pension should be fifty, sixty, or 
seventy-five dollars and the bitter criticism heaped upon 
him for his past career seem to show that he was hated by 
the Republicans because he had been a staunch Federalist. 
The climax of this ill feeling was perhaps reached when 
it was moved that the following preamble be added to the 
bill: 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United States entertain 
a high sense of the tried integrity, as well as the civil and 
military virtues, of Arthur St. Clair, late President of the 
Congress and Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States, whom they learn with regret, has been re- 
duced, by misfortune, to extreme poverty”. This motion 
was voted down 61 to 81. 6 

St. Clair never saw a dollar of the pension that was 
voted him, for his creditors attached all of it before it left 
th Capital, 27 but in 1857, thirty nine years after his death, 
Congress appropriated a considerable sum for the benefit of 
his surviving heirs, a belated recognition of their duty. 8 

But the calumny and recrimination heaped upon St. 
Clair during the debates in Congress was more than he could 
stand without defending himself and consequently, in 1812 
he published A Narrative of the Manner in which the 
Campaign against the Indians, in the Year 1791, was Con- 
ducted, in which he strove to justify himself and, as near- 
ly as possible, to correct many of the falsehoods which 
were spread over the country. It is not intended here to 
analyze or criticize this document, but it is worthwhile re- 
cording the purpose of this defense as given in St. Clair’s 
own words. He decided upon this move, he wrote, “in 
vindication of my own reputation, in which, if the public 
have no interest, now I am past service my children have a 
great one; as after a long life, I am bold to say, zealously 
and usefully spent in public service, and the sacrifice of a 
very liberal fortune, it is all the inheritance they are likely 
to derive from me; and even that, those persons, it would 
seem, are unwilling should descend to them’’. 2° 

General St. Clair’s last days are not pleasant to dwell 
upon. If he was without honor in places far removed, the 
same was true in his own country. When visiting nearby 
towns sometimes the greatest disrespect was shown for him. 
True, those persons were of the lower strata, but it must 
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have been the dregs to this proud man when it seemed that 
all the world had turned away from him. Albert expresses 
vigorously the contempt for such persons that every one 
must feel: 

“There were those who mocked and jeered at the Sam- 
son, now shorn of his locks,—these were the asses who 
came and kicked their heels into the face of the dying lion,— 
mean, brainless, insulting men, who in their cups sang dit- 
ties within his hearing which charged him with the death 
of those who had fallen in battle, and still more worthless 
curs who charged him to his face with cowardice’. °° 

If St. Clair had many enemies, he did find a few 
thoughtful and sympathizing people. Especially during 
the last few days of his life, the family was often in great 
want, and upon hearing this, a group of New York ladies 
sent him money and $800 worth of steamboat stock, the lat- 
ter proving worthless, but it was a good deed, nevertheless, 
and St. Clair acknowledged it gracefully. *! He was cap- 
able of that sort of thing, for throughout all of those try- 
ing years of disheartening circumstances he retained his 
self respect, his kindliness, and his gracious manner. His 
attitude and bearing cannot be better shown than by pre- 
senting a portion of his beautiful and touching letter thank- 
ing the ladies of New York for their thoughtfulness. This 
letter is dated Chestnut Ridge, 4th March, 1813: 

“To sooth affliction is certainly a happy privilege, and 
it is the appropriate privilege of the fair sex, and nobly 
have the ladies of New York exercised it; and though I 
feel all I can feel for the relief brought to myself, their at- 
tention to my daughters touches me the most. Had I not 
met with distress, I should not have, perhaps, known their 
worth. Though all their prospects in life (and they were 
once very flattering) have been blasted, not a sigh, not a 
murmur has been allowed to escape them in my presence, 
and all their pains have been directed to rendering my re- 
verses less affecting to me, and I can truly testify that it 
is entirely on their account that my situation ever gave me 
one moment’s pain”. °2 

St. Clair’s self respect is portrayed in the two follow- 
ing stories which are told. At one time St. Clair and Mr. 
Findley, who was a man of wealth and a member of Con- 
gress, remarked, “General, I pity your case and heartily 
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sympathize with you”, whereupon, St. Clair drew himself 
up and replied, “I am sorry, sir, but I cannot appreciate your 
sympathy”. On another occasion, so the story goes, St. 
Clair was toasted at a militia muster by a thoughtless ad- 
mirer as the “brave but unfortunate St. Clair’, upon which 
he quickly drew his sword and demanded that the offender 
retract his words. He was not to be praised and com- 
miserated in the same sentence. * 

Elisha Whittlesey visited with St. Clair for an hour in 
1815 as he was traveling through the country, and he wrote 
a letter years later in which he described the old General as 
follows: 


“TI never was in the presence of a man that caused me 
to feel the same degree of veneration and esteem. He wore 
a citizen’s dress of black of the Revolution; his hair was 
clubbed and powdered. When we entered he arose with 
dignity and received us most courteously. His dwelling was 
a common double log house of the western country, that a 
neighborhood would roll up in an afternoon..... Poverty 
did not cause him to lose his self respect; and were he now 
(1856) living his personal appearance would command uni- 
versal admiration’’. *4 

Lewis Cass saw him a few years before his death and 
found him living in a “rude cabin, supported by selling sup- 
plies to the wagoners who traveled the road, one of the most 
striking instances of the mutations which chequer life’. ** 

But his sorrows were drawing to a close. On the 30th 
of August, 1818, he started for Youngstown, about three 
miles away, to get some supplies. He was traveling in a 
wagon pulled by a pony and when within a mile of the vil- 
lage, the road being rough, he was thrown out upon the 
ground where he lay unconscious until some ladies, who 
were out picking berries, found him by the roadside. ** He 
was taken back to the house where the next day he passed 
away, without regaining consciousness, at the age of eighty- 
four. *” 


Upon the news of his death, the citizens of Greensburg 
held a meeting and passed resolutions to the effect that St. 
Clair should be buried in the Greensburg cemetery, and an 
invitation to that effect was sent to his daughter, Mrs. 
Louisa Robb, with whom he had been living and who car- 
ried the responsibility of the household, since Mrs. St. 
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Clair was an invalid, her mind having been weakened. * 
Arrangements had also been made for his burial at Ligonier 
and at Unity, but the consent of the family was obtained 
for burial at Greensburg. The Masonic Lodge, of which 
St. Clair had been a member, had charge of the last rites. 
The committee of citizens went to his home and accom- 
panied the remains, and the funeral procession, when about 
a mile from town, was joined by the Greensburg Volunteers 
and a little further on the Masonic Lodge joined. The fam- 
ily left their conveyances about the middle of town and 
from there the procession moved on foot to the graveyard. 
The order of the procession was, military, by the left, with 
arms and its colors reversed and drums muffled; citizens 
generally ; committee of arrangement; judges; clergy; cof- 
fin containing the remains, with six pall-bearers on each 
side; relations; officers of the Revolutionary army; cor- 
poration of the borough. *° 

Mrs. St. Clair died only eighteen days after her hus- 
band and was buried by his s‘de *° where for nearly fifteen 
years the grave was marked only by two flat stones. *! In 
1832 the Masonic Society erected a handsome sandstone 
monument over the grave with this inscription: 

“The earthly remains of Major-General Arthur St. 
Clair are deposited beneath this humble monument which 
is erected to supply the place of a nobler one due from his 
country”. 


“He died August 31st, 1818, in the 84th year of his 
age”, 42 

Outside of his own community, his death caused rela- 
tively little notice. One citizen, presumably of Pittsburgh, 
upon visiting Greensburg in November was waiting at the 
church for the Sunday services to begin, whn he noticed a 
small group of people standing by a newly made grave. 
Supposing it to be the grave of some local citizen or bene- 
factor, he was “struck with awe” when on approaching, he 
was informed that it was the last resting place of St. Clair. 
In his letter to the Gazette he made an appeal to the State 
of Pennsylvania to erect some worthy memorial to show 
her respect and esteem for her illustrious citizen. 4 

It was a sad ending for a man whose career had been 
so notable, if not so successful as some, a man who had 
been the confidant of Washington and who had stood with 
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that great man at his first inauguration, “4 and who had 
retained his confidence and ffriendship until his un- 
timely death. “© He was a close friend of Lafayette and in 
1787 John Paul Jones had written to him, “I pray you be 
assured that no man has more respect for your character, 
talents, and greatness of mind than, dear General, your 
most obedient and most humble servant”. “© His had been 
a life of service to his family and to his country, and if he 
had not been so successful as others, it was not because of 
lack of sincerity, honesty, or patriotism and it is probably 
safe to say that he did more for his country than mcst of 
his carping critics combined have done. He should be given 
credit for what he attempted and the motive behind those 
efforts. But it is the conclusion of the author that St. 
Clair’s defeat by the Indians in 1791 has blinded the pub- 
lic to anything else that he did and he is measured not by 
his successes, but by his great failure. 
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Notes and Queries 


THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


Captain John W. Morrison, formerly a resident of Bellevue, but 
now residing in Wayne, Penna., a Civil War Veteran, and for thirty 
years Deputy Commissioner of Banking, who is now in his 88th 
year, contributes the following notes on the old Suspension Bridge 
which crossed the Allegheny River from Federal to Sixth formerly 
St. Clair Street. 

“The various structures over the rivers surrounding Pittsburgh, 
have multiplied since the writer came to the City in 1857. The 
Suspension Bridge was erected by order of the United States and its 
erection with the others by the same order saddled a heavy debt on 
the City of Pittsburgh. 

I remember very distinctly the fifty mile ride in the old leather- 
spring stage, with no shock absorbers, coming into Federal Street, 
via Butchers Run, crossing in the old covered bridge and landing at 
the old Red Lion Hotel, where we were guests for one night. 

The Sixth Street Suspension Bridge was built in 1859, by the 
Roeblings who emigrated to this country from Germany and located 
in Saxonburg, Butler County, Pennsylvania, which was a German set- 
tlement. During its erection a ferry was established below the 
bridge from Duquesne Way and terminating at the entrance to the 
garden of General William Robinson. 

I remember, time and time again, going over the bridge after 
its completion, with Mr. William Roseburg, Cashier of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, then a state institution, who was the Treasurer of the 
bridge company, on our way to the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne and 
Chicago Railway on Federal Street to take our train to Bellevue 
where we both resided.” 





THE HISTORICAL BUILDING 


A bill was passed in the recent session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and signed by Governor 
Fisher, appropriating $40,000 for the completion of 
the Historical Building, with the proviso that a like 
sum be raised by the Society. The present building 
was planned with a view to completion in the future; 
it stands on the front of the lot, with ample space in 
the rear for addition. Present capacity is overtaxed 
for library and museum purposes. When the members 
and friends of the Society have performed their part, 
a long-cherished plan will be nearly consummated. 
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Report of the Librarian 
For the year Ending April 30, 1929. 


To the officers and members of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania: 


From year to year there can be but little variation in 
the librarian’s report because the work necessarily is simi- 
lar at all times. However to show that we are not ata 
standstill but kept exceedingly busy, I am glad to give you 
a few details. 

The thought that has come to me oftener than any 
other during the past year is that we would appreciate 
more frequent visits from teachers and pupils of the Pitts- 
burgh and suburban schools. We wish more of the young 
people might have the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Society and the advantages it offers them in their 
study of history. This thought has been stimulated by a 
letter received very recently from a resident of New Jersey 
asking whether a future membership in the Society could 
be reserved for a boy of eleven. We replied, encouraging 
membership at the present time and feel confident that this 
youngest member of our organization will be a very en- 
thusiastic one and one to whom the historical magazine 
will have a practical meaning in his studies. 

Among new subscribers in educational circles I am 
glad to report the following:—Harvard College; University 
of Louisville, Kentucky; The Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Uniontown; Redstone Township High School at Re- 
public, Penna; as well as the St. Louis Public Library; The 
B. F. Jones Memorial Library at Aliquippa and the Car- 
negie Library at Connellsville, while as new exchanges the 
University of London, the Delaware Historical Society, The 
Friends Historical Society of Haverford, Penna. The Ti- 
conderoga Historical Society is added to a list from all 
states and one of which we are justly proud. These valu- 
able exchanges provide nation-wide historical material for 
reference work in our department while the interrelated 
history of Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and 
New Jersey as well as Ohio, available in the publications of 
those Societies is often invaluable in our local work. 

This reference work, largely carried on by correspond- 
ence is one of our greatest activities. 

Inquiries for members of pioneer families in Western 
Pennsylvania, for the names. of early settlers in the var- 
ious counties and townships head the list in frequency, 
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closely followed by early political boundary quests, dates 
of erection of various counties, old locations, etc. 

Other inquiries very often received are for the Forbes 
Route; history and location of the Harmonites; Pitts- 
burgh’s part in the equipment of Perry’s fleet during the 
war of 1812; for the residents of old Fort Pitt; history and 
construction of Bouquet’s Redoubt; the location of local 
forts and block houses with reference to present day sites; 
names and locations of old taverns; history of the local 
theater; names of the early iron industrialists; names of 
children captured by the Indians; the meaning of certain 
Indian names such as Kiskiminetas and Allegheny; the 
names of local churches and cemeteries and most of all, for 
places of historic interest to be seen in and about Pitts- 
burgh. We are always very glad to prepare these lists for 
correspondents contemplating a visit to Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The most unusual inquiry was one received from a well- 
known newspaper correspondent in Washington City who 
wished to know about a certain monument in the Ailegheny 
Cemetery described thus:-“ a very large tomb with a woman 
carved on the top of it. The mouth seemed to froth. In 
front of this tomb a little girl looks up with a pitiful ex- 
pression. Could you tell me the cause of the death?” 

Not infrequently we are called upon to settle differ- 
ences of opinion on historical matters, by enthusiastic dis- 
putants. Not long since we had to settle a bet as to the 
correct maiden name of Mrs. Schenley. 

Reference work was done for inquirers from Wichita, 
Kansas; St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe; Cape May, New 
Jersey; Chevy Chase, Maryland; Department of Historical 
Research, Washington; Northfield, Minnesota; Brookings, 
South Dakota; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Carthage, South Da- 
kota; Los Angeles, Crescent City and Coronado, California; 
Clarksville, Tenn; Erie, Albion, Altoona and Mercer, Penn. ; 
Beverley, Mass; London, England; St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Alton, Kansas; Johnstown and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
also for the National Republic, Washington, D. C.; Howard 
College, Birmingham, Alabama; Western Reserve Histor- 
ical Society; Library of Congress, Washington City; Sons 
of the American Revolution, Los Angeles; United States 
Joint Committee of Printing; Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Department of Public Education, Pittsburgh; 
for the Pennsylvania State Librarian; The B. F. Jones 
Memorial Library, Aliquippa; The Des Moines Historical 
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Society, the Garden Club of America, The American 
Genealogical Society ; Cornell and Yale Universities and the 
Genealogical Society of Philadelphia. 

Representatives of the Historical Society of Detroit 
and Yale University called at the building, the former to 
study our organization, with reference to forming their 
own society, the latter to obtain a reproduction of one of 
our old documents. 

Earlier editions of the magazine continued in good de- 
mand, so much so that volume two number one is entirely 
exhausted and several other issues are at a very low ebb. 

The following loans were made in the past year:—to 
the George K. Stevenson Store, guns and pictures for win- 
dow display; to the Kaufmann Store, old flags and pictures 
to be copied as well as historical data; to Department of 
Highways, old atlases; to Public Service Commission, Har- 
risburg, bound pamphlets; for Pittsburgh Aircraft Exhibi- 
tion in Motor Square Garden, portrait of Prof. Langley; to 
Hamilton’s Music Store, portrait of Stephen C. Foster for 
window display during Foster Memorial Campaign; to 
Pittsburgh Civic Club, three lanterns for the Flower 
Market; to The Pittsburgh Press, pictures for reproduction 
in the Sunday paper, as well as Palmer’s Pittsburgh and 
Fleming’s Views of Pittsburgh; to Carnegie Library, North 
Side, flags for the Edward Eggers Memorial Services; The 
historic Butler piano was twice photographed during the 
year; by the photographer of the Pittsburgh Press and for 
the Committee for Historical Research, Pennsylvania 
Society of Colonial Dames. 

Special groups of visitors came to the building on 
Shriners’ Day and in connection with the annual convention 
of the Phi Alpha Theta fraternity held in Historical Hall 
May eleventh and twelfth, 1928. Sixty pupils from the 
Tech Summer School as well as pupils from the Frick Train- 
ing School, and Schenley and Perry High Schools visited 
the building. The total of visitors was about 750, a great 
percentage of them being non-residents. 

We are pleased to report a gratifying number of gifts, 
particularly books and furniture and wish to make a spec- 
ial mention of our newly cataloged group of 125 Civil War 
books, a Civil War Scrap Book, a Historical Society Scrap 
Book and three fine books of clippings, all local history, 
which have been made available to the public. 

Emma D. Poole, Librarian, 
April 30th, 1929. 














List of Articles Presented to the Historical 


Society of Western Pennsylvania 


456—Frame 40x50, Engraving 

Franklin at the Court of France 1778 
Receiving the homage of his Genius and the recognition of his 
Countrys advent among the Nations. 

This Engraving from the Original picture is re- 
spectfully dedicated to the people of the United States. 
Printed by Baron Jolly, Bruxelles. 

Engraved by W. O. Geller, London. 
Copyright 188i by Wm. H. Emerson. 
Presented by 
Miss A. E. Wainwright. 
466—Frame 9x12 Engraving 
Pittsburgh—1847 
Printed by Frankenstein. 
Engraved by A. W. Graham 
Presented by 
Mrs. Robert O. Fulton. 
467—Frame 8x10 Portrait 
Photographic copy of Tarleton Bates. 
Presented to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
by the Missouri Historical Society. Framed by Dolly Madison 
Chapter United States Daughters of 1812. 
468—Frame 11x17 Pen and Ink Drawing 
The Old Burchfield Homestead 


Presented by 
Ilka M. Stotler. 
469—Frame 8!,x12 Portrait 
Photographic copy of 
Zebulon M. Pike 
Presented by 
Mrs. E. M. Davis 
470—Old Pulpit Chair 
used in the old Unity Church which was one of the first Pres- 
terian Congregations west of the Allegheny Mountains. By a 
deed dated March Ist, 1774, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
granted sixty acres of land to the “Presbyterian Congregation” 
to erect a Meeting House and Burial Ground. 
The congregation first met in a tent called “Proctor’s Tent,” 
which they used a short time. Later, a log structure was erect- 
ed in which they met and worshipped. It is understood that 
the building was never heated. 
In 1830 a well appointed brick church was erected to take the 
place of the log structure. It was located in the woods, now a 
part of Unity Cemetery—the site soon to be marked by a 
bronze tablet. This building was used regularly until 1874 
when it was torn down and another house of worship, which is 
still standing, was erected some distance south-east of the 
former site. 
The congregation continued to worship here until 1920, when 
by its own action it was dissolved and the property transferred 
to the Unity Cemetery Corporation. This chair was used in 
the 1830 edifice. Some of our older citizens think it was used 
in the earlier log structure. 
Presented by 
Mr. George H. Adams, Latrobe, Penna. 
Emma D. Poole, Librarian 
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CATALOGUE 


OF THE 
FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
PITTSBURGH ART ASSOCIATION 
1859 


A Price List of the Pictures for sale, is left with the Curator. 

Visitors are cautioned against touching the Pictures or Frames. 

Canes, Umbrellas, or Parasols, are not allowed to be carried in the Gallery. 
The Numbers commence to the right, as you enter. 


Continued from the April Issue) 


NO. Subjects. Artists. Proprietors. 
NN sacs eisidildaschein se erin ts iecasetcabe J. H. Lawman, ~-.Wm. Nimick. 
147 View in Mahoning Valley, ~.__--- J. Donaghy, --.-.--J Artist. 

148 Sketch, from Nature, -.__-____--_/ .— ae Artist. 

149 Sketch, from Nature, _.---------- George Hetzell, ____ Artist. 

150 Study, from Nature, ........--..- George Hetzell, __-_: Artist. 

151 Magdalen, after Murillo, _._...__- UBEROWE,  ccccnnual Miss Ogden, 
eo Re |, eee J. H. Lawman ____F. Kramer, 

153 Landscape, Composition, ...___--- »W. L. Sontag, -...C. H. Wolff, 
154 Marine, Holland Coast, ___-___--- PS , A ea For sale. 

155 Landscape, the Farm Gate, —-_.-__- Peter Moran, ___C. H. Wolff. 
OR CE ee ere HB. K. Colton, ..... Artist. 
RO SO enn J. H. Lawman, -._-_G. W. Hailman. 
158 View near Germantown, ___--_--- Paul Weber, __---- C. H. Wolff. 
159 Sketch, from Nature, --.--------- a ees For Sale. 
oe we a Ace eee For Sale. 
EP Oe ae — eer For Sale. 
162 Harmony, after Bartoline, ....-.-_- RECS Hailman. 
a eee For Sale. 
164 The Embryo Landscape Painter, meg Condes, --C. H. Wolff. 
OR rea . H. Lawman, -__._.Wm. Nimick. 
_ SO See arse z N. Glogger, _-__._Mr. Lloyd. 

167 The Artist, AE SET AE ERE OR —. icine Artist. 
Ee ., _ ee Artist. 

169 The Young Mother, -..........-... pe Scholtz, _.._C. H. Wolff. 
170 Stacy, from Nature, ............. David Johnson, .__._.C. H. Wolff. 
171 Madonna, after Guido, -...-.__--- TIMRROWE,. 20<0.<.-0 Wm. Bissell. 
 £ )  “ A eee Miss M. Crawford,_Artist. 
ee ee eae, ........ J. W. Hailman. 
174 Mother and ‘Child, ae atlas ie tal Ee Sully, eek a read J. H. Shoenberger. 
175 Slippery Rock Creek, ---.-------- ™. G. WO oscune For Sale. 
I, ss ciscieectrcderi eee Wm. McKnight. 
277 Game of Chequers, .............. See For Sale. 
178 Marine, Delaware City, ~--------- a C. H. Wolff. 
179 Portrait of Bishop White, (the last taken,)._-T. Sully,__.W. McCandless. 
I NS EEE ss ie Lambden, ---. For Sale. 
181 Eaton College, CEE eT tS Miss Emma Scaife, For (Sale. 
182 Escape of the Mouse, ------------ eae Wm. McKnight. 
a ca aa nmin ie Te WO ncicnnss For Sale. 
184 Wicklow Castle, sapien eats eginienaiasigapientia Miss E. Greatorex,. For Sale. 
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Page and Falcon, (after Coutour,)_.Trevor McClurg,_J. H. Miller. 




















The Old Schoolmaster, _...--..--- eee Joseph Parks, Jr. 
ee A ee UREROWR, ans.cc- Stevenson. 

The Toilet, (unfinished) -------- a | Artist. 
pi ee aL SS een et Trevor McClurg, _.Wm. S. Bissell. 
Dutch Homestead, after Verschur, ________._______- For Sale. 
Study of English Park Oaks, ----_-_ Tt, SS ickpcctons C. H. Wolfe. 
ge a ene Costa, ............8. W. Hallman. 
The Lawyer's Dream, ............ i George Finley. 
Scene on the Conemaugh, -_------ WG, WEy oncnccc For Sale. 

The Transfiguration, (after)  -----__ Raphael, ....-.-.-. J. W. Hailman. 
Portrait of a Boy, (unfinished,) -.___J. H. Lawman, -_F. Kramer. 

co PS ee L. DeMetz, ~.....- F. Kramer. 
oo ee G. C. Lambdin, ---C. H. Wolff. 
Tercmn Merchants, ............-+ ip een F. Kramer. 

Tree of Sheiter, after ............ George Hetzel, __.- Wilson. 

Portwen, after Titian ............ Wm. Rhodes, _-_--- Geo. W. Hailman. 
Sunset in Chester Valley, -------- Paul Weber, ------ C. H. Wolff. 
were of Tee, 2.2.6.4... Zuber Buhlen, -..-C. H. Wolff. 
Btuay from Nature, ..........--.. Wm. T. Richards, - For Sale. 

Paul and Virginia, -._-..---.----Mrs. Anderson, -._..James O’Harra. 
Prayer, after -_-.--..------..----Mrs. Mary Bachus,_Judge Hepburn. 
Italian Prince going to a Masquerade, (old)_.Unknown,__R. P. Fleniken. 
Portrait of the late Benj. Bakewell,__J. R. Lambdin,._.___Thomas Bakewell. 
ee ON, GD ceetcccmcencence UREREOWR, 260<0-.60 Judge McCandless. 
Scene on the Susquehanna, ------- ss. Gh. SEO. antuos For Sale. 
a eee Wh. WOlk aancue For Sale. 

The Surprise, ..................-J. H. Lawman, -...George Seldon. 
gg Ee See > Ses W. C. Wall. 

ae mete beeen, ............./ Julius Wagener, --C. H. Wolff. 

Pe SS OO aa J. N. Glogger, ---- Artist. 

Specimen of Chinese Painting, ---Unknown, —--.---- Rev. Wm. Spear. 
Landscape, with Cattle, -...---.--J. W. Lawman, ---James McAuley. 
i, ee George Hetzel, ___._Miss Shields. 
Specimen of Painting on old Dresden China,-UnknowJudge Wilkins. 
Ss 2 ae nes Mrs. Chaplin. 
INN si ihe ein pasos ame os ie ee pera Mrs. Chaplin. 
Sketch, Staten Island, __..------- eB. BD. lLewm ..... For Sale. 
Sketch, Chester Valley, ..-------- cE. BD. Lewis, <.... For Sale. 
oO See een Thomas Sully, --_.Wm. B. McClure. 
Ss. eee eee A. &.. Dalbey, <...-. Edward Campbell. 
PII «1: ic a icniteenin da miancaien codec amas Vanden, ......... Joseph G. Davis. 
A Gentleman, (Pastel,) ----------Mrs. Mary Bachus,.James O’Harra. 
ee ae A. M’Ilwaine. 
fe ee a Bee fe RAS Se A. M’Ilwaine. 
kn.) le | nee A. M’Ilwaine. 
Portrait of the late Hon. Walter F orward,_J. R. Lambdin. JudgeMcCandless 


Portrait of Judge McCandless, _---. J. R. Lambdin, -._-Judge McCandless. 
Portrait of the late Judge Baldwin,__J. R. eee McCandless. 


Sailors of the Ship “Constitution,” __Comynge, Pera Judge McCandless. , 
Indian Basket Girl, (from life,) --_.T. H. Mattison,__C. H. Wolff 

Wash Day, (French,) ae Ee ee CN a TO J. W. Hailman. 

Scene on the Susquehanna, -__-----. J. Woodwell, _.--- Artist. 

og 0 ee a ea Artist. 
a EE een a George Black. 
(SS: Eee UREROWE, ..nccncu T. J. Craig. | 
View of Mt. Washington, White Mountains,..Miss E.Crawford,__Artist. 
Scene on the Tiber, near Rome, _.___Unknown, ___-_-- George Bingham. 

DG, adecrniic eb erenst ss acheienaaee Unaknowa, ........ C. W. Ricketson. 
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244 Marine, (after S. Rosa,) ~_..--_-- Florence Conti, _._J. W. Hailman. 
245 Pygmalion and the Sculptor, __--- oS J. W. Paul. 
246 Beatrice, (after Guido,) __....__-- J. R. Lambdin, ___.Judge McCandless. 


247 View on the North River, --____-- dv. DOU, «<<<... C. 
248 Italian Peasant Girl, -....-....--- 


W. Ricketson. 


Trevor McClurg, _.W. T. M’Clurg. 


249 Landscape,..Sunset, .............. ee F. Kramer. 
BRS ree ST mG, ce S. M’Kelvy. 
BE Ee Be dicdititccwnsdianuncnnctncne ee BE con eee 
i i daddies ea asmealonihegine eae Mrs. Anderson, _-_- Artist. 

258 Landscape, Sunset, -.............- eecking, ......... A. M’Ilwaine. 
Re J. C. Darley, Artist. 

OR OE ara: D. G. Blythe, ..... P. Brady. 
I ae ee Co eas J. Fleming. 


Containing Names and Residences of living Artists whose Names are in 
The Pesent Exhibition 


Anderson, Mrs.,_._--Allegheny City_--_- 
75__87__91__205__251__252. 


Adams, J.,---- Pittsburgh__101. 

Depts, BD. Gi--ccae Liverpool, Ohio__-_ 
160__186_ _193_-228__229__256. 

Se New York, -_-10. 

Beard,.....- Cincinnati, — 5. 

Bott, Emil,._.__-- Phillipsburg, ~-191. 

Boecking,_.--Phillipsburg, ~.-.142_.249 
253. 


Buehler, Zuber,._...Munich, __-203. 

Burnet, __..134..176__177__182. 

Bachus, Mrs. Mary, Rochester, N. Y. 
55__206_.227. 

Braun, L., _.._-Heidelberg, -_-44. 

Bazzon, M., ..--Paris, ~---97. 

Canarroe, George W., ----Philadelphia, 
PRAY. _ 

Craig, Isaac E., ----St. James College, 
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The office of our Society has a call for some copies of the issues 
of January i918, Vol. 1, No. 1—January 1919, Vol. 2, No. 1—January 
1921, Vol. 4, No. 1—January 1927, Vol. 10, No. 1—October 1919, 


Vol. 2, No. 4—October 1924, Vol. 7, No. 4. 

If any of our readers have copies of these which they do not 
care to retain, a favor will be conferred upon us if they will mail 
such copies to The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, Bige- 
low Boulevard & Parkman Avenue, Pittsburgh. 





